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FRIDAY, MAY 14, 1858. 



CONVERSAZIONE. 

The second Conversazione of the present ses- 
sion was held at the South Kensington Museum, 
on Saturday evening, the 8th inst. 

The following divisions of the Museum were 
open, on this occasion : — 

1. The Sheepshanks Gallery of Pictures. 

2. The Sculpture Gallery. 

3. The Architectural Museum. 

4. The Animal Produce Collections. 

5. The Ornamental Art Collections. 

6. The Structure and Building Materials Collections. 

7. The Educational Collections. 

8. The Collection of Patented Inventions (by permis- 
sion of the Commissioners of Patents). 

9. The Photographic Society's Exhibition (by permis- 
sion of the Council of the Photographic Society). 

10. The Art Training Schools. 

The following objects were exhibited to the 
public for the first time : — 

1. A Model, showing the Campaign before Sebaatopol, 
executed by Col. Hamilton, C.B., Grenadier Guards; at 
the suggestion of his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, 
for the United Service Institution. 

2. Statue of Venus, by J. Gibson, R.A., and the 
picture of the " Duchess of Burgundy distributing Alms," 
by Leys (the celebrated Belgian artist), kindly sent by 
Matthew Uztelli, Esq., a member of the Society. 

The guests were received on entering by the 
Council of the Society. 

The band of the 1st Life Guards attended. 

The number of members and their friends 
present amounted to 2,280. 

The Council desire to express the thanks of 
the Society to " A Friend ot the Society," who, 
without stating his name, has kindly defrayed 
the expenses of the attendance of the Band of the 
1st Life Guards at the Conversazione on Satur- 
day last. 



LOCAL BOARDS—PREVIOUS EXAMI- 
NATION. 
Fifty-four Local Boards have been formed. 

Returns of the Candidates who have passed the 

Previous Examination have been received, as 

follows : — 

Louth 4 

Wigan 6 

West Hartlepool 3 

Leeds (Christian Institute), No. 1 14 

Northowrara 1 

Portsmouth 2 

Warminster 1 

Banbury 2 

Macclesfield 29 

Newcastle-on-Tyne , 3 

Lyniiugton e ., 1 

West Bio tnpton 4 

Leeds, No 2. 10 

Wakefield 4 



Pembroke Dock 4 

Ipswich 6 

London Mechanics' Institution 8 

Manchester Mechanics' Institution 32 

Selby 9 

Bradford 18 

Halifax, No. 1 15 

Salisbury 1 

Liverpool *> 35 

Lockwood ^ 1 

Halifax ( Working Men's College), No. 2. 21 

York..* 7 

Berkhampstead 19 

Bristol 11 

London Domestic Mission 1 

Royal Polytechnic Institution 28 

Birmingham, No. 1, (Messrs. Chance's 

Beading Room) 2 

Sheerness 1 

Sheffield (People's College), No. 1 15 

Sheffield (Mechanics' Institution), No. 2 3 

Blackburn ...= 5 

Crosby Hall (London) Evening Classes.. 19 

Wiudsor and Eton f. 10 

(Greenwich 1 

The total number of Candidates who have been ex- 
amined by the Local Boards, is 1 ,098. 



EXAMINATION PRIZE FUND FOR 1858. 

The following is a list of Donations up to 
the present date :— 

T. D. Acland, Member of Council £ 5 5 

The Rt. Hon. C. B. Adderley, M.P 5 

John Ames , 5 5 

J. G. Appold, F.R.S., Auditor 10 10 

John Ball 5 5 

T. H. Bastard 5 

Messrs. Chance, Brothers 10 10 

R. L. Chance 5 5 

Harry Chester, Vice-Pres 10 10 

J.P.Clarke 1 1 

G. Clowes 10 10 

Henry Cole. C.B., Vice-Pres 1 O 

H. D. Cunningham, R.N 1 1 

C. Wentworth Dilke, Vice-Pres. Chairman ") ^ ^q 

of Council (third donation) J 

Thomas Dixon 1 1 

Lieut.-Col. F. Eardley Wilmot, R.A 5 

Viscount Ebrington, M.P 5 

LordEbury 5 

J. Griffith Frith, Member of Council 5 5 

J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S., Treasurer (second Kq +q 

donation) ) 

F. Seymour Haden (annual) 2 2 

William Hawksworth 1 1 

Edward Highton (annual) 2 2 

James Holmes (annual) 1 1 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, Vice-Pres 20 

George Lowe, F.R.S 1 1 

The Master of the Mint, Member of Coun- \ ^ jq 

cil (second donation)... , J 

George Moffatt, M.P., Vice-Pres 10 10 

Lieut.-General Sir Charles Pasley, K.C.B. . 5 

Sir Thomas Phillips, Member of Council ... 5 5 

William T. Radford 1 1 

Charles Ratcliff, Hon. Local Sec. (annual)... 10 10 

Joseph Skey, M.D 1 

William Tooke, F.R.S., Vice-Pres 10 10 

Arthur Trevelyan ... 1 

T. Twining, jun., Vice-Pres 10 10 

Dr. J. Forbes Watson 1 1 

G. F. Wilson, F.R.S., Member of Council") 10 ^ 
(third donation) } 
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EXAMINATIONS— PRIZES FOR 1858. 

The following Prizes are offered to the Can- 
didates, y\z. : — 

One First Prize of £5, and one Second Prize of £3 in 
each of the 26 subdivisions of the subjects of Examina- 
tion. 

No Prize in any subject will be awarded to a 
Candidate who does not obtain a Certificate of 
the first class therein. 

The Prizes will be given in money or in books, 
at th« option of the Candidate. 

The following Prizes are offered to the Local 
Boards, viz. : — 

To the Local Board whose Candidates obtaining Cer- 
tificates of the first class (not fewer than ten) bear the 
largest proportion to its whole number of Candidates. 
—One Prize of £10. 

To the Local Board whose Candidates obtaining Cer- 
tificates of the first class (not fewer than eight) bear the 
largest proportion to its whole number of Candidates. 
—One Prize of £8. 

To the Local B<Jard whose Candidates obtaining Cer- 
tificates of the first class (not fewer than six) bear the 
largest proportion to its whole number of Candidates. 
—One Prize of £6. 

To the Local Board whose Candidates obtaining Cer- 
tificates of the first class (not fewer than four) bear the 
largest proportion to its whole number of Candidates. 
— One Prize of £4. 

No Local Board can receive more than one of 
these Prizes. 

These sums may be applied by the Local 
Boards to the payment of the expenses of the 
Examination, or otherwise, as the Board may 
deem best, for the promotion of the objects for 
which it was instituted. 



EXAMINATIONS. 

The following Letter of Instructions has been 
issued to the Local Boards : — 

Society of Arts, John-street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 
)2th May, 1858. 

Sib, — I am directed by the Council of the Society of 
Arts to inform you that the papers for the ensuing Ex- 
amination of Candidates for the Society's Certificates will 
be forwarded by post, on Friday, the 21st of May, in a 
parcel addressed to you at 

You will have the goodness to let me know by telegraph 
on Saturday, the 22nd, in time for the despatch of dup- 
licate papers by that evening's post, if the parcel is not 
duly delivered to you in the morning of that day. 

The papers in each subject will reach you in a separate 
envelope, the seal of which is to be broken, in the pre- 
sence of the assembled Candidates, at the commencement 
of the time appointed for that subject in the Time-table. 
This direction, as well as the order and hours of Exami- 
nation laid down in the Time-table, must be strictly ob- 
served. It is absolutely necessary, for the proper working 
and ultimate success of these Examinations, that there 
should not be the very least suspicion as to the perfect 
fairness and equality with which they are conducted at 
all the different centres ; and such suspicions can only 
be obviated by the simultaneous employment of the same 
set of papers at each centre. On this, and on the firmness 
and fidelity with which the members of the Local Boards 
discharge the simple, though somewhat onerous, duties 
required of them to prevent the possibility of any dis- 
honest dealing on the part of the Candidates while under 
examination, the whole success of the present scheme 
depends. 



I am, therefore, to invite your most careful attention 
to the "Advice to Candidates," which you will find 
printed at the foot of the enclosed copies of the Time- 
table, and to the terms of the accompanying Declaration, 
one of which forms will have to be filled up and returned 
to me, after it has been signed by at least two members 
of the Local Board, at the end of each meeting of the 
Candidates. To provide for this it will be necessary that 
you should immediately make arrangements with your col- 
leagues on the Local Board, to secure the attendance of 
a sufficient number of them in rotation at the different 
periods of the Examination. The attention of your Can- 
didates should be drawn to the Time-table now sent to, 
you, and copies of it should be suspended in the Exami- 
nation Room. 

It will further be necessary that the Local Board should 
provide writing paper, of foolscap size, scribbling-paper 
for rough drafts, and blotting-paper for the use of the 
Candidates, who should be desired to bring their own 
pens and a small inkstand to the examination room, but 
nothing else. They should be required, on entering the 
examination room, to give up all books, papers, memo- 
randa, writing-books, or loose blotting-paper, which they 
may have brought with them, under the penalty of im- 
mediate exclusion from the Examination if any such 
articles should thereafter be found in their possession. 
After such notice, the plea of accident or forgetfulness 
cannot be admitted. 

The only exception to this regulation is in the case of 
the Candidates who take the exercises in Mechanical 
Drawing, and who should be allowed to bring with them 
a case of Mathematical Instruments. 

Stationery should be supplied to each Candidate, at the 
rate of three sheets of foolscap, and one of scribbling- 
paper, for every Paper which he works, together with one 
sheet of blotting-paper, which should serve for the whole 
of the Examination. Ruled paper will be forwarded for 
the use of the Candidates who are to be examined in 
Book-keeping. 

f~The Time-table has been drawn up to meet the gen* 
eral convenience of the whole number of Candidates who 
will meet at the different centres. If any one, among 
those who are examined under your superintendence, 
wishes to work two Papers which are fixed for the same 
hour, he should be strongly recommended to confine 
himself to one of them ; and to bear in mind that, while 
one high certificate is of more value than two low ones, 
he will have an opportunity, next year, of being ex- 
amined in the subject which he omits on the present 
occasion. 

The Candidates should sit, in the order of their num- 
bers, as far apart from each other as the space at your 
command will allow. If you cannot spread them out so 
as to prevent the possibility of communications passing 
between them, it will be well, when two or more papers 
are worked at the same time, to arrange alternately the 
Candidates who take different subjects. 
* Three hours only are allowed for each paper, except in 
the case of the exercises in Drawing, for which four hours 
may be taken. 

All writing must cease at the end of the three hours, 
to a moment; and, if there is no clock in the room, it 
may be well to give notice to the Candidates when one 
and two hours have elapsed, and again when they are 
within ten minutes of the end of each sitting. 

The Candidates should leave their answers at their 
seats (with the Examination papers attached to them), 
after having carefully filed them all together in order 
through the upper left-hand corner. A supply of green 
silk twist and some large needles should be procured for 
this purpose. _> 

The papers should then be collected — those on each 
subject separately — and arranged in the order of the 
Candidates' numbers. After a separate Declaration has 
been filled up and signed, in reference to the papers on 
each subject, it should be tied up with them ; and the 
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whole get, or sets, worked each day should be forwarded 
on the following morning, either by post (tf the numbers 
are small), or by railway, in one parcel addressed to me 
at this office, with an entry on the cover stating the num- 
ber and subjects of the papers which it contains. The 
Council would also be glad if you could conveniently 
transmit, by the post of the same day on which each 
parcel is sent off, a separate letter, to announce the des- 
patch of such parcel, and mentioning, (1) The number 
of papers in each subject which it contains, and (2) 
Whether it has been forwarded by post or rail. 

The Council regret to have to saddle you with the 
observance of so many minute directions, but, as it is 
quite impossible, in the multiplicity of particulars which 
a simultaneous Examination, on the scale of that now 
about to be held, involves, to rectify any serious mis- 
take or omission, the responsibility of every one en- 
gaged, whether in arranging or carrying out the details, 
becomes great in proportion. 
I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

P. LE NEVE FOSTER, 

Secretary. 



Time Table. 

The Examinations will be held on the 24th, 25th, 
26th, 27th, 28th, and 29th of May. 

The hours of Examination will be from nine in the 
morning to noon ; from two to five in the afternoon, and 
from six to nine in the evening.* 

No Candidates will be admitted after the Examina- 
tions shall have commenced. 



Whit- 
Monday, 
May 24. 



Whit- 
Tuesday, 
May 25 



Wednes- 
day, 
May 26. 



Thurs- 
day. 
May 27. 



Friday, 

May *a. 



Saturday, 
May 2'J. 



9 o'clock to 12 
o'clock. 



English History. 

Navigation and 
Nautical Astro 
nomy. 

Practical Mecha- 
nics. 



Free-hand Draw- 
ing. 
(From 9 o'clock to 
I o'clock.) 



2 o'clock to 5 
o'clock. 



Algebra. 
Magnetism, Elec- 
tricity and Heat. 



Geometry. 
Physiology. 



German. 
Conic Sections. 
Agriculture. 



6 o'clock to 9 
o'clock. 



Arithmetic. 



Book-keeping. 
Trigonometry. 
Latin and Roman 
History. 



Mechanical Draw- 
ing. 
(From 5 o'clock to 
9 o'clock. ) 



French. 

Political and So- 
cial Economy. 
Chemistry. 
Mensuration. 



Descriptive Geo- 
graphy. 

Botany. 

Statics, Dynamics, 
& Hydrostatics. 



EnglishLiterature. 

Physical Geogra- 
phy, including 
Geology. 

Astronomy. 



Advice to Candidates. 

1 . Read over the Time-table ..carefully, and note the 
hours appointed for the subjects in which you wish to be 
examined. Be at your seat in the Examination Room 
five minutes before the hour appointed for each Paper which 
you are to work. 

t. When a Paper is given to you, first look at the in- 
structions printed at the head of it, and then read the 



* Except in case of Free-hand Drawing and Mechanical 
Drawing. For each of these subjects four hours will be al- 
lowed. 



questions carefully over, marking those which you think 
you can answer best. Do them first, and if any time 
remains, you may try some of the others, but do not ex- 
ceed the number of questions appointed to be answered. 
Remember that a few accurate and sensible answers will 
gain a higher number of marks than a great number of 
indifferent attempts. 

3. No Candidate will be allowed to resume the work- 
ing of a Paper after he has once left the room in the 
course of the time appointed for that Paper. 

4. If a Candidate has any question to ask, or wants 
anything in the course of the Examination, he should 
not leave his place ; but should stand vp and call out his 
number, when some one will attend to him. 

5. As soon as notice is given (10 minutes before the 
end of the time) finish your Papers, see that they are 
numbered rightly, and in their proper order, and leave 
them unfolded at your seat. 

Caution. 

6. No Candidate may speak to another Candidate, on , 
any pretence whatever, under pain of immediate expul- 
sion. 

7. Any Candidate detected in taking unfair advantages, 
such as referring to any Book, or Written Paper, or in 
seeking assistance from another, will be subject to the 
same penalty. 

8. Whoever gives assistance will be treated in the same 
manner as he who asks for it. 

9. Stationery, including Blotting-paper and Drawing- 
paper, will be furnished for the use of the Candidates. 
No one can bring anything into the Room with him, 
except an inkstand and a supply of such pens as he is in 
the habit of using. 



Declaration. 
Local Board of 



We, the undersigned, hereby declare that the a 

papers on b which are forwarded 

herewith, were worked, in our presence, by the Candi- 
dates whose numbers they respectively bear, without any 
assistance whatever, from books, notes, memoranda, from 
each other, or from any other person. We declare that 
not more than three hours were occupied in working 
these papers, and that no Candidate was allowed to 
resume, or complete, his paper after having left the Ex- 
amination room in the course of the time assigned to 
that paper ; We further declare that the paper of ques- 
tions given to each Candidate was taken from the en- 
velope in which it was transmitted from the Society of 
Arts, the seal of this envelope being broken in our 
presence, and in that of the assembled Candidates, at 
the commencement of the time appointed for the paper 
in the time table issued by the Society ; and, finally, we 

declare that not fewer than* of our number 

were present during the whole time that the Candidates 
were engaged in these papers. 

Name, designation, and " 
address of members of Lo- 
calBoard who were present 
during the working of the 
papers referred to in the 
above declaration. j- 



(a) Insert Number. (b) Insert Subject. 

* State the number, which in no case must be less than two. 

t This declaration must be signed, in every case, by, at Jeasr, 
two of the members of the Local Board ; and, when more than 
twenty Candidates are examined at any one sitting, by, at 
least, three such members. It must not, in any case, be signed 
by a member of the Board from whom any of the Candidates 
have received instruction in the subject of the paper to which 
it refers. 
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BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 

The following is a list of the Board of 
Examiners for the present year : — 

Arithmetic J Rev.AlexanderWilson,M.A., 

Arithmetic j National Society, London. 

t*««i, ir„^5««. (John Ball, Esq., of the firm 

Book-keeping j. of Messrs. QuiUer and Ball. 



Mathematics. 



Algebra 



Geometry 



Mensuration 



' Rev. Harvey Goodwin, M.A., 
Cambridge. 

Rev. B. Morgan Cowie, M.A., 
Professor of Geometry at 
Gresham College; one of 
H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 



Trigonometry 



Conic Sections 



William Spottiswoode, 
F.R.S. 



Esq., 



Rev. Bartholomew Price, 
M.A., F.R.S., Sedleian Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy 
! in the University of Oxford. 

Physics. 



- -^i:^ nnA tsJo»*;^i f John Riddle, Esq., F.R.A.S. 
Navigation and Nautical J Head m ^ r J. 



Astronomy 



the Nauti- 
cal Schools, Greenwich. 



Political and Social Eco- 
nomy 



C Alphonse Mariette, Esq.i, 



French....*..... I M.A., Professor of French, 

( King',s College, London. 

(Dr. Bernays, Professdr of 

German ..4 German, 'King's College, 

( London. 

Freehand Drawing F. S. Cary, Esq. 

'Thomas Bradley, Esq.. Pro- 
fessor of Geometrical Draw- 



ee*;™ Tk„«««»:^ xt. fRev. A. Bath Power, M.A., 
tn!iJZ ' M Prin cipal of the Diocesan 
dl0statlcs 1 Training School, Norwich. 

( T. M. Goodeve, Esq., Profes- 

Practical Mechanics -J sor of Natural Philosophy, 

( King's College, London. 

, T nn i- m t?i „«+„•„:+„ ( Charles Brooke, Esq., M. A., 

^ShS Electnclty M F.R.S., SurgeontotheWest^ 
and±leat ( minster Hospital. 

fRev. Baden Powell, M.A., 
a**™™™ 1 F.R.S.,Savilian Professor of 

Astronomy J Geometry in the University 

[ of Oxford. 

C Dr. A. W. Williamson, Pro- 
Chemistry -J fessor of Chemistry, Univer- 

( sity College, London. 

C William Sharpey, Esq. ? M.D., 

Animal Physiology 4 F.R.S. , Examiner in Uni- 

( versity College, London. 

( Arthur Henfrey, Esq., F.R.S., 

Botany \ Professor of Botany, King's 

( College, London. 

Agriculture J. C. Morton, Esq. 

f Charles Neate, Esq., M.A., 
Professor of Political Eco- 
nomy in the University of 
Oxford. 

Descriptive Geography ... Wm. Hughes, Esq., F.R.G.S. 
fRev. Samuel Clark, M.A., 

Physical Geography j ^fe3K*£ 

L Chairman of the Board. 

(E. S. Creasy, Esq., M.A., 

English History J Professor of History, Uni- 

( versity College, London. 

Eaglish Literature {^SK^ 



Mechanical Drawing -| 



ing, King's College,London, 
and Master at the Royal 
Military Academy, Wool- 
wich. 



Latin and Roman History 



F. K. Sandfdrd> Esq,, B.A., 

Assistant Secretary to the 

, Committee of Council* oh 

l Education. 



TWENTY-SECOND ORDINARY 
MEETING. 

Wednesday, May 12, 1858. 

The Twenty- Second Ordinary Meeting of the 
One Hundred and Fourth Session was held on 
Wednesday, the 12th inst., William Brown, 
Esq., M.P., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following Candidates were balloted for 
and duly elected members of the Society : — 

Bay lis, Charles I Quain, Richard, M.D. 

Heywood, James | Watts, William Henry 

The Chairman said we must all feel much indebted 
to gentlemen who undertook the duty of travelling for 
the purpose of enlightening those who remained at home, 
and who, by the publication of their observations and 
researches, made us acquainted with countries in which 
we could not but feel the deepest interest, and who gave 
us an account of the climate, scenery, productions, popu- 
lation, social condition, and, above all, healthfulnesss and 
general adaptation -for the settlement of European 
emigrants, of our colonial possessions. In this respect, 
therefore, we were greatly indebted to Professor Wilson 
for having undertaken to read a paper on the subject of 
Canada, which he was sure would be listened to with 
great interest. He would, therefore, without occupying 
the time of the meeting further, call upon Professor 
Wilson to favour them by reading his paper. 

The Paper read was — 

ON CANADA—ITS PRODUCTIONS AND 
RESOURCES. 

By Professor John Wilson, F.R.S.E. 

There are three important epochs in the history of 
Canada. In the year 1534, Philip Chabot, Vice- Admiral 
of Franee, with his able and enterprising lieutenant, 
Jacques Cartier, sailed into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and, hoisting his flag on the mainland, took possession of 
it, in the name of his country. 

In 1760, the fierce and bloody struggle, which 
had been carried on with intermissions and vary- 
ing success between the North American colonies of 
France and England for upwards of eighty years, was 
finally decided upon the heights of Quebec, by that 
glorious and ever-memorable battle, in which the rival 
commanders, Wolfe and Montcalm, both fell — the life- 
blood of the one ebbing fast as the shouts of victory 
reached his ears — while the other's spirit had happily 
passed away, while the victory was yet uncertain, and the 
pangs of a defeat unknown. From this time the French 
rule in Canada ceased, for in the following year a formal 
deed of capitulation ceded to England the right to all her 
North American possessions ;— and New France, as they 
\tere termedv ceased* from thatf time; to be a dependency 
of the French crown. 
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In 1851, when Industry received her great ovation in 
Hyde-park, and all the civilized countries of the world 
were assembled under one roof — few representative col- 
lections excited more gratification, and none more sur- 
prise, to the observant visitor, than that which was dis- 
played under the banner of youthful Canada. To many, 
it is true, it possessed not the attractions of the luxuri- 
ous though barbarian East — it attempted no rivalry 
with the high class industry of older countries ; the 
gorgeous gems and highly-wrought minerals of Russia 
— the magnificent exponents of France's high civilization 
— the more solid, though still equally advanced, manu- 
factures of Central Europe, were none of them included 
in her collection. In the place of these luxuries of life, 
we found its necessities, its stern realities, forming the 
main object of her display. Some few manufactures, 
either special to the country, or sufficient to show its 
progressing condition, were, it is true, exhibited, but the 
great feature of the collection, that which invested it 
with 'such general interest, was the magnificent display of 
"raw produce," which showed, beyond a doubt, the value 
and vast industrial resources of a country, whose loss to 
its former possessor occasioned only the consolatory re- 
mark., by the Minister of the day (M. de Choiseul-Stain- 
ville), "After all, what signify a few acres of snow in 
Canada." 

The success achieved in Hyde-park, in 1851, was 
even exceeded in Paris, in 1855, when Canada, an 
independent and self-exhibiting colony of Great Britain, 
sustained a successful rivalry with Algeria, the fa- 
voured colony of France, varied and admirable though 
her contributions were, and displayed with all the 
acknowledged taste and great resources of the Im- 
perial Government. Then it was, in the capital of her 
ancient mistress, that the contrast between the past and 
the present state of Canada first most forcibly presented 
itself, and drew from the lips of Count Jaubert, when 
examining the magnificent representations of her agri- 
culture, that expression of regret, mingled with admira- 
tion ,*" Now we can indeed form an estimate of the value 
of those few acres of snow ceded to England with such 
culpable negligence by the Government of Louis XV." 
Richly did the collection deserve the encomiums uni- 
versally bestowed upon it, and Canada stands registered 
in the memory of France under the descriptive title of 
" A land of hope, not likely to be disappointed. Active, 
intelligent, enterprising beyond all other distant nations, 
which equally abound in the elements of industry and 
production, she claims and demands our attention." 

These opinions, expressed publicly and officially — and 
I could readily multiply them, — surely carry with them 
points worthy of our consideration at home — where, I 
believe, the actual condition of Canada is still very im- 
perfectly known, especially by those cla.^ses to whom such 
knowledge would prove of the greatest benefit ; and it is 
principally with a view to afford this information, that 
I have been invited to give you this evening my impres- 
sions of "Canada: its Productions and Resources," — 
impressions formed from personal observation, and from 
data which, from time to time, have been kindly fur- 
nished to me. 

To give these in the most succinct manner, 1 propose 
to divide them under the following heads : history — 
geological formation and physical geography— natural 
productions and capabilities— trade statistics — actual 
social condition, and general considerations. And I can 
only attempt to give them in the briefest and most con- 
densed form, as the time allowed me is really insufficient 
to do full justice to either section of my subject. 

The only portion of the history of Canada to which I 
shall make further allusions, will date from the third 
epoch— that of 1851 — when public attention was first 
drawn to the condition and capabilites of the colony, by 
her industrial debut in Hyde-park, when thousands of 
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wondering visitors went home and rubbed up their geo- 
graphy anew, in order to be assured of the existence of a 
country which, under the general name of America, had, 
by the many, been too generally confounded with the 
United States. And this portion I can refer to more ap- 
propriately when I submit to your consideration the 
industrial statistics of this progressing country. 

Geology and Physical Geography. 

That map which hang$ on the wall, with its distinctive 
geological colourings, is, to my mind, most important 
evidence of the progressing civilization of its country. 
Thanks to Sir W. E. Logan, the able and indefatigable 
Director of the Geological Survey of Canada, I have an 
opportunity not only of showing you how far he has : 
determined the actual geology of the vast country under 
his oharge, but he has also kindly made me acquainted 
with the results of his preliminary explorations during 
the past year,. which, as they relate more particularly to 
the surface geology, have a material bearing upon the 
agricultural capabilities and general settling character of 
the districts visited. In the ranks of science there are 
few men whose correctness of observation and judgment 
and whose opinions are more valued and relied on than 
those of Sir W. E. Logan. 

Prior to the year 1840, Canada was divided into two 
distinct provinces, known as upper and lower, possessing 
separate legislative bodies or parliaments for each. In 
1840 these provinces were united, although for some pur- 
poses the old territorial divisions still exist. The River 
Ottawa is the division line between the two portions on 
the north side of the St. Lawrence ; and the 45th par- 
rallel of latitude on the south side of the rivei;. The 
entire Province is bound on the north by the British pos- 
sessions, at present in the hands of the Hudson's Bay 
Company ; on the south and east by the States of the 
Union, and the British province of North Brunswick. 
The west boundary, west of Lake Winnipeg, is yet un- 
defined. The great River St. Lawrence and the vast 
chain of inland lakes — Superior, Huron, Erie, and On- 
tario — form a wonderful and natural barrier between 
Canada and the United States, affording at the same 
time a means of transport and communication of unsur- 
passed excellence and importance to both. 

The area of the Province, without its north-western 
possessions, is computed at 360,000 square miles ; of 
which about 40,000 only are at present occupied. Its 
form is that of a parallelogram, stretching south-west and 
north-east, with an extreme length of about 1,200 miles, 
by a breadth of 300 miles. The limits of the country ex- 
tend from the 60th to the 84th degree west long., and 
from the 42nd to the 52nd deg. parallel of lat. 

Throughout the whole of its length the Province is 
traversed by a mountainous region, dividing it into two 
basins, which may be distinguished as the north and south 
basins. This range which has been termed the Lawren- 
tides, form the north shore of the St. Lawrence, from 
the Gulf as far as Cape Tourment, near Quebec, from 
which point they leave the river, and while they fol- 
low its general direction they withdraw from it, until, 
near Montreal, we find their course to be at a distance of 
10 leagues. In a westerly direction the mountain chain 
follows the course of the Ottawa river, which it crosses 
near the Lac des Chats, fifty leagues from Montreal; then, 
taking a turn to the south, it again comes on to the St. 
Lawrence near the outlet of Lake Ontario, and from this 
point trending towards the nor*h-west, the south limit of 
the formation reaches the south-east extremity of Lake 
Huron at Matched ash Bay, and forms the east shore of 
thelakeas far as the 47th deg. of lat., where it leaves Lake 
Huron, and running along Lake Superior it stretches out 
in a north-west direction as far as the Arctic Ocean. 

On the the south bank of the St. Lawrence this for- 
mation is seen occupying an area between the Lakes 
Champlain and Ontario, where it is known as the 
Adirondack range. With the exception of this locality, 
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and possibly a small patch or two in Arkansas, and near 
the head water of the Mississippi, the formation does not 
occur south of the St. Lawrence, and from the circum 
stance of its being developed only in the valley of the St. 
Lawrence, the general name of Lawrentian has been 
given to the whole system. 

The rocks forming this system are almost always sedi- 
mentary strata, which have become highly crystalline. 
They have been much disturbed and form ranges of hills, 
in which crystalline schists, of a gneissoid and hornblend 
character, and crystalline limestones, associated with 
feldspars predominate. The beds of crystalline lime- 
stone form important features in this formation. They 
occur in beds of from a few feet to 300 feet in thick- 
ness, and with them various strata of dolomite and of 
other limestones of a less compact nature and more or 
less magnesiah are found, which aid greatly their disin- 
tegration and formation into soils. This system is equi- 
valent to the gneissoid rocks of Scandinavia and Scotland. 

The Huronian (our Cambrian) occurs chiefly on the 
shores-line of Lakes Huron and Superior, and consists of 
a senes of schists, sandstones, limestones, and conglo- 
merates, interstratified with thick beds of greenstone, 
largely disturbed by the irruption of trap dykes, and 
resting uncomformably upon the Lawrentian beds. 

The Silurian system is also largely developed in 
Canada, covering the inclined strata of the Cambrians of 
the island on the north side of the Huron, and lying 
immediately on the Lawrentian throughout the entire 
range of their outcrop in the valley of the St. Law- 
rence; indeed, with the exception of a small area of 
the Devonian system, the whole of the Canadian por- 
tion of that great basin, which is bounded to the north 
by the Lawrentian and Huron rocks, belongs to this 
system. The lithological characters of these rocks are 
the same as with us, alternating beds of shales, sand- 
stones, and limestones of variable compactness, the value 
and character o( the soils formed from them being due 
to the relative proportion and admixtures of the different 
beds. The Devonian (with the exception of small 
patches of the Carboniferous) are the highest or most 
recent formation met with in Canada, and is only met 
with at the lower end of Lake Ontario, and at the south- 
east extremity in the district of Gaspe'. These beds 
generally disintegrate readily, and are looked upon as 
affording evidence of a fertile surface. 

The carboniferous system is unhappily limited in 
Canada to its least valuable representative, the mountain 
limestone and the millstone grit, and which, indeed, 
occur only to a very limited extent. We must go be- 
yond the boundary line of the province for those valuable 
deposits of coal which the neighbouring provinces of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Newfoundland are so 
abundantly provided with. 

Although coals cannot be reckoned in the rich list of 
her mineral wealth, well nigh every other production of 
the rocks is to be found among her stores. 

Of Iron Ores numerous deposits exist. Haematites at 
Marmora, Madoc, Sherbrooke, Bedford. 

Spathic Ores—- Wallace, Lake Huron, McNab, St. Ar- 
naud, Sutton, Brome. 

Boy Ores Sit Middletown, Charlotteville, Eardley, Tem- 
pleton, Champlain, Portneuf, Standbridge. 

Titaniferous Ores — Vaudreuil, St. Urbain. 

Zinc Ores at Prince's Mine, Mainainse (Lake Superior). 

Lead Ores at Fitzroy, Lansdowne, Ramsay, Bedford, 
Maimanse, &c. 

Copper Ores and Metallic — Lake Superior, Lake Huron, 
Inverness, Leeds, Upton (argentiferous), Ascot (con- 
taining gold and silver). 

Nickel — Michipicoten (Lake Superior), Wallace Mine 
(Lake Huron), Ham, Bolton. 

Silver — Lake Superior, Michipicoten, and Prince's 
Mine, 

GW— Beauce County, auriferous region in alluvial 
sands, extending over an area of 10,000 square miles 



contained also in the ores of Prince's Mine at Ascot and 
other places. 

Uranium — Yellow oxides at Madoc. 

Chromium at Bolton and Ham. 

Cobalt — Prince's Mine (Lake Superior). 

Manganese — Bolton, Stanstead, Beauce, St. Anne. 

Barytes— Bathurst, Mc Nab, Lansdown. 

Graphite — Grenville, Fitzroy. 

Lithograph Stone — Marmora, Rama, Lake Couchieing. 

Gypsum— Dumfries, Brantford, Oneida, Seneca, &c. 

Phosphate of IAme — Ottawa, Burgess, Calumet, Hull. 

Millstones — Bolton, and other places in the eastern 
townships. 

Grindstones and Whetstones — Marmora, Madoc, Stan- 
stead, Bolton, Shepton, Marston. 

Building Stones— Granites, sandstones, and limestones, 
are largely distributed all over the country. 

Hydraulic Limestones at Point Douglas, Paris, Cayuga. 
Thorold, Kingston, Hull, Quebec. 

Roofing Slates — Kingsey, Halifax, Melbourne, Riviere 
du Loup. 

Paving Stones— Toronto, York, Bagot, Horton, Inver- 
ness. 

Clays, suitable for bricks and rough pottery, are found 
everywhere in the valleys of the St. Lawrence, Ottawa ., 
and Richelieu rivers; for finer goods, at London, To- 
ronto, Coburg, Peterborough. 

Marbles, various in colour and pure in quality — white, 
at Philipsburg ; black, at Cornwall ; red, at St. Lin : 
brown, at Pakenham; yellow and black, at Dudswell : 
grey, &c, at McNab, Montreal, St. Dominque ; green, 
at Grenville, Stukely, Brompton, Oxford. 

Beat at Humberstone, Wainsfleet, Goulbourn, and 
numerous other localities. 

Petroleum— on the Thames, River St. Jean, and Rui*- 
seau Argente' (Gaspe). 

Asphaltum— Enniskillen. 

This slight sketch of the mineral produce of the 
country, so far as at 'present explored, is, or ought to be. 
sufficient to show what immense resources can be offered 
to industrial enterprise when agriculture has occupied 
her surface and pioneered the way, and few countries 
can offer more temptation to the occupier of the soil. 
Although Canada has been denuded of all those 
secondary and tertiary formations which give such 
interest* to the geology of our own country, th« 
older rocks, which we are accustomed to associate with 
ideas of a thin, cheerless, and unfertile surface, have, 
been largely covered up by post-tertiary, the most recent 
of our terrestrial deposits. Here we have both the 
chemical and physical elements of fertility, and happily 
these are spread over extensive areas throughout the 
Province. The greater portion of the surface of the 
country is occupied by the inter-stratified clays and 
sands of these deposits, giving, according to their rela- 
tive admixtures, every variety of texture, and forming 
soils of great fertility, especially when in contact with 
the outcrops of the limestones and feldspars of the sub- 
jacent rocks. In this formation those beds of peat are 
met with, which, in the absence of coals, and with the 
decreasing supplies of wood, are- already becoming of 
importance to the district in which they occur. 

You have only to run your eye over the map of Canada , 
and you will see the admirable disposition of land and water 
throughout the entire extent of the country ; the magni- 
ficent St. Lawrence, the backbone of the system, with its 
head waters in Lake Superior and its other extremity in 
the broad Atlantic, 2000 miles off, is the main link in 
the chain of Canada's present and future prosperity. 
Along the waters of this grand river, every district of 
Canada, aye, and of the mighty " West " too, finds a 
high road to the ocean— there free to take its produce to 
the markets that pay the best. Its tributaries, some 
hardly inferior in importance to itself, stretch right and 
left into regions where the woodman's axe alone breaks 
the solitude of the primaeval forest, and connect the lakes 
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and rivers of the interior with the ocean — and with those 
better known to us, on whose shores man has fixed his 
abode. Look at the Saguenay, with a tidal range of 10 ft. 
to a distance of 80 miles from its mouth; the St. 
Maurice, with a length of some 300 miles ; the Richelieu 
— connecting Lake Champlain with the St. Lawrence; 
the Ottawa, or Grand River — a river destined to occupy 
an important page in the future of the country — 
not only as a rival highway for the commerce of 
the west, but as possessing on its banks the newly- 
chosen Capital of Canada. 

The enormous fresh water lakes or inland seas 
are too well known to need more than a passing 
notice. The first we come to, 756 miles from the 
sea and 234 feet above its level, is Lake Ontario, 
180 miles long and 50 miles wide, with a depth of 
100 fathoms, and having a surface area of nearly 
6,600 square miles. Then comes Lake Erie, 1,041 miles 
from the sea, and 564 feet above its" level, the difference 
in level being overcome by the Welland canal, one of 
the finest specimens of canal engineering in the world. 
Here we have an expanse of water 240 miles long by 
54 miles broad, covering an area of nearly 12,000 square 
miles. Crossing the small Lake St. Clair, 24 miles long 
by the same in breadth, we reach Lake Huron, 240 miles 
long by 90 miles broad, with a surface area of about 
18,000 square miles, at a distance of 1,350 miles from 
the sea, and 573 leet above its level. We now approach 
Lake Superior, the head waters of the St. Lawrence — a 
short but stupendous canal, constructed by the United 
States, connecting the two lakes, and completing the 
chain of navigation for sea-going vessels 2,000 miles into 
the interior of the country. The vast expanse of water 
of this lake, the largest in the world, with a length of 
333 miles by 160 miles broad, giving a surface area of 
32,000 square miles, is at present the end of the St. 
Lawrence navigation ; but a glance at the map will show 
you that there are chains of rivers and lakes stretching 
far out into the north-west which some day will play 
the same part as those already named have done in the 
advancement of civilisation, and be made subservient to 
the purposes of man's welfare. 

This bountiful distribution of water, and beautifully 
developed river system, has a broad bearing not only on 
the general welfare, but upon the very existence of the 
country. The great and ready powers of transport it 
affords are as nothing compared with its influence over 
the climate, the vegetation, and the health of the coun- 
try. In these we recognise the bounteous provision 
which gives to the inland portions of the country almost 
an insular climate, and softens down those extremes of 
temperature which form such permanent barriers to the 
occupation of the " mighty West." 

The two points most affecting climate and vegetation 
are temperature and rainfall. Let us see what the 
meteorological records of Her Majesty's Observatory at 
Toronto tell us. We have a digest of the range of the 
thermometer for 11 years, from 1840 to 1850 inclusive : — 



Max. 



January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

.July 

August .... 
September 
October ... 
November 
December 



45.33° 

46.35 

53.31 

71.44 

76.76 

76.44 

88.11 

83.98 

80.19 

66.10 

57.03 

45.25 



Min. 



4.41° 

4.37 

7.59 

17.96 

28.82 

35.72 

44.05 

45.02 

32.07 

22.17 

13.38 

3.52 



Range. 



49.74° 

50.72 

45 92 

53.48 

47.94 

40.72 

44.06 

38.95 

48.12 

44 30 

43.60 

46.27 



Mean. 



24.67° 

24.14 

30.83 

42.17 

51.84 

61.42 

66.54 

65.76 

57.11 

44.50 

36.57 

27.18 



Annual M«an, 44.39°. 



These data show us that February is the coldest, and 
July the hottest, month in the year ; that there are four 
months — December, January, February, and March — 
when the average temperature is below 32° ; there are 
three months — April, October, and November — during 
which the temperature remains below the mean tem- 
perature of the year ; and that there are five months — 
May, June, July, August, and September — when the 
temperature is above the annual mean, and which consti- 
tute the growing season in Canada. 

The average rainfall, calculated from the records of a 
series of years, gives the following results : — 





Days. Inches. 


January 


4.6 

3.9 

5.7 

8.7 

10.3 

10.7 

8.9 

9.3 

10.6 

11.2 

9.2 

5.1 


1.701 
1.088 
1.613 
2.571 
2.975 
3.042 
3.720 
2.719 
4.458 
2.929 
3.026 
1.522 


Febru ary 


March 


April 

May 


June 


July 


August 


September 


October 


November 


December 





Thus showing an average rainfall of 31.364 inches occur- 
ring on 97.3 days, and distributed nearly equally over 
the agricult ural year. 

To this must be added the average snow-fall, which 
amounts to 61-9 inches per annum. If we compare the 
extremes of temperature (taking summer and winter 
means), between Toronto and the Western States of the 
Union, we find them entirely in favour of Canada. 

Latitude. 
Deg. Min.' Deg. 

Canada, at Toronto 43 39 the difference is 39- 

Iowa, Muscatine 41 30 y ,, 45* 

Illinois, Fort Armstrong 41 28 ,, 49-05 

Wisconsin, Fort Craw- J 43 Q3 ^ 50 . g9 

Missouri," Council Bluffs 41 45 „ 51-34 

Minnesota, Fort Snel- ),,, , xa en 

ling j 44 °° " ° 660 

If we compare the temperature and rainfall with those 
of this country, we find the equally favourable results, 
our mean temperature being about 50°, and our average 
rainfall about 28 inches, occurring on 155 days, showing 
a slight difference in favour of Canada. 

As a proof that this excess, so important to vegetation, 
is not so high as to be injurious to health, the vital 
statistics of the province, compared with those of other 
countries, give satisfactory evidence. 

In Turkey, the deaths are to the population as 1 in 30 
,, Prussia „ ,, „ 1 ,, 39 

„ Portugal „ ,, „ 1 „ 40 

,, Spain ,, ,, ,, 1 ,, 40 

,, Switzerland ,, ,, ,, 1 „ 40 

, ,, Austria ., ,, ,, 1 „ 40 

,, Norwav and Sweden ,, „ 1 „ 41 

,, France „ ,, ,, 1 „ 42 

,, Belgium ., ,, ,, 1 ,, 43 

,, Russia (Europe) ,, ,, ,, 1 ,, 44 

,, Denmark ,, ., ,, 1 ,, 45 

„ England „ ,, ,, 1 „ 46 

,, United States ., ,, ,, 1 „ 74 

„ Canada ,', ,, ,, 1 „ 98 

„ „ (Upper),, „ „ 1 ,,102 

.,, » (Lower),, „ „ 1 „ 92 

These remarks refer chiefly to Canada W«st, the me- 
teorology of Canada East not having received the 
same attention. We know, however, that the extreme* 
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of summer and winter temperature are greater in the 
valleys of the St. Lawrence and Ottawa than south of 
the 44 deg. parallel ; that though the winter is some- 
what longer, the air is clear, dry, and bracing. The 
snow usually comes on at the beginning of December, and 
disappears about the middle of April, remaining on the 
ground three or four weeks longer than in the western 
part of the province. This snow-fall is looked for with 
great anxiety, especially in the thinly-settled districts, 
as it furnishes a natural railroad for transport and traffic, 
which, in a new country, where roads are necessarily 
few and imperfect, is of great importance. As the coun- 
try becomes cleared and inhabited, the snowfall gradually 
diminishes, thus appearing to obey the laws of civilisa- 
tion, subserving to the wants of the settler in the early 
days of his necessities, and urging him to other resources 
as his age advances and his powers increase. 

Productions and General Statistics. 

I must content myself with this brief sketch of the geo- 
logical and physical geography of the country, and now 
tell you something of its productions, which include within 
their wide range well nigh all the necessities and most of 
the comforts of life. These 1 may divide under three 
heads : the produce of the Mine — the Forest — and the 
Field, in each of which the present returns give good 
evidence of what the future will be when the country is 
more advanced and its vast resources more developed. 

In all new countries, the productions of the surface 
are of more importance to the settler than those beneath 
it, and the undue development of its mineral wealth 
rarely indicates a healthy condition. In Canada, al- 
though there is ample evidence of the existence of this 
wealth, the energies of the people, happily, have been 
directed to other productions, and this branch of industry 
remains well-nigh intact for future enterprise. By the 
trade statistics, we find that the following amounts re- 
present the mineral exports :— 1853, £27,339 3s. 2d.; 
1854, £74,730 13s. Id.; 1855, £31,458 15s. 8d.; 1856, 
£41,411 18s. 8d.; the greater proportion of which is 
from the Lake Huron copper mines. 

The productions of the Forest are more numerous and 
more important. 01 course, timber in its varied shapes 
is the principal item, potashes and peltry furnishing the 
other amounts. These returns, which we have from 
1851 inclusive, give the following results: — 1851, 
£1,615,878 19s. 6d. ; 1852, £1,614,584 14s. 9d. ; 1853, 
£2,355,255 2s. 2d.; 1854, £2,495,341 16s. lOd. ; 1855, 
£1,986,980 16s. lOd. ; 1856, £2,504,970 15s. 5d. i 

The productions of the Field are the true tests of a 
country's wealth and of its progress. By these we can 
form the safest estimates of its present as well as future 
capabilities ; and I need not remind you of the vast, the 
direct, and the increasing importance of the relations 
between corn-consuming England and her corn-producing 
colony. The returns here give us evidence of the most 
satisfactory character. 



Vegetable 

Produce- 
Animal Pro- 
duce 



Total . 



Vegetable ") 
Produce... J 

Animal Pro- \ 
duce j 



£ s. d. 
941,597 18 8 



1854. 



1,882,680 2 8 
208,318 4 2 



2,090,998 6 10 



£ 
1,157,008 



£ 8. 

3,257,599 18 



398,796 6 



3,656,395 18 8 



1,992,811 10 
342,631 7 



2,335,442 17 7 



1856. 



£ 8. d. 

3,743,068 17 8 

641,014 16 11 



4,384,083 14 7 



Another source of wealth exists in Canada, which, up 
to the present time, has hardly received the attention it 



deserves, and which offers a field for almost unlimited 
enterprise ; I mean her fisheries. Along the shores and 
large rivers a continual harvest might be gathered in, 
and that too without lessening the productive powers of 
the field. Unlike the rock embedded minerals, limited 
in their quantity, and without the powers of increase, 
and which will bide their time without injury or decrease 
until the advancing industry of the country calls them 
from their earthy beds, — the denizens of the water form 
no item in a country's wealth and no part of its available 
resources, while they remain within the bosom of their 
natural world. Every one of these transferred from the 
water to the shore is as so much added to the wealth of 
the country. 

The following returns show that some attention, how- 
ever, is being directed to them :— 1853, £85,000 13s. 8d. : 
1854, £87,427 15s. 6d. ; 1855, £114,980 Is. Od. ; 1856, 
£114,086 13s. 7d. 

These tabulated figures represent the surplus wealth in 
productive industry only. We find, however, that manu- 
facturing industry is sufficiently advanced to pay its tri- 
bute to the export trade of the colony. Under the head 
of manufactures and sundries we see its present condition : 
—1853, £64,507 5s. 3d.; 1854, £65,406 5s. Id.; 1855, 
£136,159 19s. 9d.; 1856, £104,206 14s. 8d. 

Under this head, also, we must include the returns of 
shipbuilding, which, though subject to great variations, 
is carried on to a considerable extent in the port of Que- 
bec. These show a money value of— 1853, £620,187 10s. ; 

1854, £552,062 10s. ; 1855, £304,886 5s. ; 1856, 
£303,269 7s. 6d. 

If to these several amounts we add the estimated value 
of exportations to inland ports, which were as follows :— 
1853, £447,268 5s. 5U ; 1854, £442,470 3s. 3d. ; 1855, 
£816,253 8s. 4d.; 1856, £559,725 0s. 0d., we arrive 
at the total value of the exportations of the Colony. 
—1851, £3,241,180 3s. 9d. ; 1852, £3,826,901 15s. 5d. ; 
1853, £5,950,325 15s. 4d. ; 1854, £5,754,797 10s. 9d. ; 

1855, £7,047,115 5s. 3d.; 1856, £8,011,754 4s. 5d. 
When we turn to thehome records of thecolony, we find 

evidence of its condition and progress equally satisfac- 
tory. In 1851 the gross amount of wheat grown was 
16,202,272 bushels, showing an increase of 400 per cent, 
during the 10 previous years, while, in the United States, 
the increase had only reached 48 per cent. In oats the 
produce increased 70 per cent., while that of the States 
was only 17 per cent. Even in Indian corn Canada 
compares favourably with the States, her increased pro- 
duction being equal to 163 per cent., while that of the 
States was only 56 per cent. But perhaps these points 
would be best understood by comparing them with those 
of a separate State of the Union, which should be a fair 
representative of its productive condition. Ohio has 
been selected for the comparison, and those who know 
that State will acknowledge that Canada has chosen no 
mean competitor. The land in Ohio is valued at nearly 
double that of the average of the Union, and has more 
than three times as many inhabitants to the square mile, 
she having 49*55, while the average of the Union is only 
15 '75. Let us look at some of the principal items. (See 
the table in the next page.) 

These were the statistics of 1851, since then the coun- 
try has been advancing at even a more rapid rate. In 
1851 the gross wheat produce amounted to 1G, 155, 956 
bushels, in 1856 to 26.555,684, showing an increase of 
10,399,738 bushels, which is equal to 64*3 per cent, in 
the five years, and raises the return from 8-9 bushels 
to 10-6 " bushels per head of population. In barley 
and rye the returns are even more satisfactory, the sur- 
plus produce of 1855 being 566,534 bushels, while that 
of 1856 was 989,447, showing an increase of 74-5 per 
cent, in one year. In Indian corn an increased ratio of 
increase is seen, the exports of 1855 being 73,066 bushels, 
those of 1856 being 164,495, the increase amounted to 
125 per cent., but even this is exceeded by that of oats, 
which present an increase of 250 per cent, in one year, 
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CANADA* 



Population 1,842,265 

Acres occupied, cultivated... 7,300,839 

„ uncultivated 10,638,957 

Total occupied 17,939,796 

Acres occupied to each in- \ 934 

habitant ... J 

Acres of Wheat 1,136,311 

Produce in bushels 16,155,946 

Bushels per acre 14*2 

Bushels per inhabitant 8'9 

Assessed value of occupied ) ar Qr , Q nAe 

Lands ! |£bo,&<y,U4& 

Oats, produce in bushels .... 21,434,840 

Barley „ „ ... 1,389,499 

Rye „ „ ... 869,835 

Peas „ „ ... 4,223,487 

Cows 591,438 

Horses '. 385,377 

Sheep ' 1,597,849 

Cattle 741,106 



IN OHIO. 



1,980,427 

9,851,439 

8,146,000 

17,997,493 

9 18 

1,231,437 

14,487,351 

12 

7-3 

£89,689,651 

13,472,742 
354,358 
425,718 
55,168 
544.499 
463,397 
3,942,929 
814,448 



the quantity exported in 1855 being 370,275 bushels 
while, in 1856, it amounted to 1,296,677 bushels. The 
ratio of increase in the productions of the field appears to 
increase with that of the population ; this latter, how- 
ever, presents some remarkable features. 

In 1763, the population of Canada is given at 82,000; 
1814, 430,000; 1823, 575,000; 1831, 772,000; 1844, 
1,199,000; 1848, 1,491,000; 1851, 1,842,265; 1856, 
2,500,000. If we compare these returns with those 
of the States and also of this country, say for the 
last decennial census, we ca^n form some idea of 
the relative population progress of Canada. In Great 
Britain the increase amounted- to 13-2 per cent. ; 
in the United States to 35 per cent., while the 
population of Canada increased 69 per cent., or if 
we were to take the western province alone, we should 
find an increase cf no less than 104 per cent, in 
the ten years. This increased population appears 
to! be the very life blood of the colony. It fills 
up and consolidates the body of the older settle- 
ments, and extends the boundaries of civilisation by 
spreading out and founding new ones. The returns of 
surplus produce already quoted, increasing in their ratio 
with' the increase of population, show that the most im- 
portant element of progress is an increased population. 
This would naturally follow the course of time, or 
might be accelerated by immigration, and to this latter 
mode the government of Canada has very successfully 
addressed itself. This is a question, too, in which we 
have a direct interest, whether we view it in its com- 
mercial or imperial bearing. We have seen what the 
colony can supply to our necessities, let us now look at 
her imports, and see what in return she can* consume of 
our manufactures. The value of the imports into Canada 
were, in £ s. d. 

1841 2.694,160 14 6 

1850 4^45,517 3 6 

1851 5,358,697 12 7 

1852 5,071,623 3 11 

1853 7,995,359 1 1 

1854 10,132,331 6 9 

1855 9,021,542 7 3 

1856 10,896,096 16 2 

Thus, while the export trade since 1851 shows an in- 
crease of, in round numbers, 150 per cent., the imports 
have fully doubled themselves in the same period. 

* In the tables it must be understood that the money 
amounts are in the currency of the country, and that about 
one-half of both the exports and imports are transacted with 
the United States. 



If we take the present productive returns of the cul- 
tivated lands as a basis for our calculations, it would be 
seen that the already occupied land in the colony would 
support a population of about 10,000,000 inhabitants, and 
if the present progressive rate of increase is sustained, a 
writer in "Hunt's Merchants' Magazine" tells us, that 
at the close of the present century we may expect to see 
Canada occupiedby a population somethinglike20 ,000,000 
in numbe-. Whatever her numbers may be, it is quite 
certain that for years to come the great strength of the 
country will lie in the productions of her soil. With 
these she will pay for our manufactures ; her surplus will 
supply our wants, and our surplus will administer to her 
necessities and comforts, and thus the scales of com- 
mercial benefit be kept pretty evenly balanced. 

Social Condition, &c. 

It is quite clear, I think, that there is ample space in 
Canada for a largely increased population, and it is 
equally clear, if we may judge from the past, that every 
increase is followed by a generally increased prosperity. 
To induce this by means of immigration, the government 
have lately offered free grants of land along three great ar- 
terial lines of road, which have been recently opened up 
and laid out for settlement. (These you will see marked 
on the map lying between the Ottawa and Lake Huron.) 
The grants are not to exceed 100 acres to each, and are 
offered on the following terms : — 

1. That the settler be 18 years of age. 

2. That he take possession of the land allotted to him 
within one month. 

3. That he put into cultivation 12 acres of the land in 
the course of 4 years. 

4. That he build a log house 20X18 feet, and reside 
on the spot until the conditions be fulfilled. 

Families may reside on a single lot, and the several 
members having land allotted to them will be exempt 
from building and residence on each individual lot. 

These lands are generally of very excellent quality, 
and well-adapted, in respect to soil and climate, to all 
the purposes of husbandry. 

Australia excepted, no country can furnish such sin- 
gular instances of the rise in the value of surveyed lands 
as the la^t five years have witnessed in Canada. The 
development of the railway system throughout the Pro- 
vince has been the principal agency by which this has 
been effected. When we recollect that 1852 saw Canada 
without a single railway, and that 1857 saw her with 
1,500 miles completed, and 500 miles more in process of 
construction, the rise in the value of land is readily un- 
derstood. The lines of railway must be looked upon as 
a series of accessible markets for the country they serve. 
The natural consequence is, that every product of the 
farm has acquired a certain money value, although before 
this new access to market it may have been absolutely 
valueless. The immense remuneration thus obtained 
for the same outlay of labour has greatly enhanced the 
value of capital. Land in old settlements, remote from 
lake ports, has doubled itself in value in five years ; 
while wild lands in new settlements, near to which a 
railway passes, have trebled their value within a shorter 
period. These all-powerful means of communication 
have opened up the country, made available a vast 
amount of inert wealth, stimulated industry, and effected 
a complete revolution in farming economy within a 
range of twenty miles on either side of the course they 
take. 

In all countries similar results have followed the 
introduction of railways, but in Canada, where lakes 
having formed the chief means of intercommunication, 
which were closed to all traffic during the winter months, 
the results are naturally more felt and more strongly 
marked. If we turn to the map we see the numerous 
lines already intersecting the centres of industry. and 
population, while the Great Western Railway, running 
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from Niagara to Detroit River — some 230 miles — and the 
Grand Trunk line stretching from Lake Huron in the 
west, down to TroisPistoles on the east, connect all these 
lines with each other, and also with the seaports both of 
the St. Lawrence and the open Atlantic. This gigantic 
undertaking, rivalling in its magnificence the great river 
system of North America, already has 849 miles in 
traffic operation. Its length, when complete, will be 
1,112, and it will stand first among the railways of the 
world, not only on account of its exceeding length, but 
more especially for that triumph of engineering skill, 
which will carry the line of rails across the broad and 
rapid St. Lawrence, by a tubular bridge, of stupendous 
proportions, and nearly two miles in length. This 
(which is to be called the Victoria Bridge) will be 
complete and open for traffic in 1860 ; fourteen piers out 
of the twenty-four are finished, and it is expected that 
eight or nine of the tubes will be in their places by the 
end of the current year. The expenditure, so far. has 
amounted to £7J2,192, out of £1,250,000, the contract 
price. 

Whatever may be the results of these railways as mere 
objects of investment, whether at first they are re- 
munerative or not, this much is beyond question, that 
the extent and nature of the benefits they confer on the 
districts which they serve cannot be too highly esti- 
mated. The railway policy of Canada has been success- 
ful, from its boldness and completeness — it has had all 
the advantages of home experience and home capital; 
home interests are largely mixed up with its success — and 
one of the best ways to ensure that, is to make known, 
far and wide, the advantages it offers to those who areabout 
to seek a new home in the fertile lands of the Western 
world. I regret that my time will not allow me to give 
you any details of the admirable arrangements by which 
the traveller or the emigrant is conveyed for one payment 
from- the principal ports of this country, or, indeed, of 
Europe, to the confines of Canada, and farther still, the 
extreme boundaries of the United States — Kansas, Ne- 
braska, or Texas ; neither can I do more than give a 
veiy slight sketch of the great water highway, along 
which a vessel, sailing from Lake Michigan, finds its 
way to the broad Atlantic, and, in due time, hands over 
to the merchant at Liverpool the goods that were shipped 
at Milwaukie or Chicago. The natural difficulties of the 
great water roads of the country have submitted to the 
skill of man, and the c;i rials, both proper and subsidiary, 
justly rank among the most successful evidences of Ca- 
nadian enterprise. 

The greatly increasing land traffic developed by the 
railways is urging forward a demand for increased 
facilities by water, to supplement either their area of 
service or their carrying powers. Already we find 
(by last half-yearly Report of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way) a line of screw steamers of large tonnage pre- 
paring to run from the Michigan ports to Colling wood — 
the Northern Railway terminus, on Lake Huron — while 
at South Quebec, the principal terminus of the Grand 
Trunk Railway, a very important undertaking, of con- 
siderable magnitude, is already in active progress, under 
the title of the " St. Lawrence Dock and Wharfage! 
Company," which will go far towards making Quebec 
the Liverpool of the North American continent. To 
this point of the river the largest sea-going vessels can 
come, and now find a safe and commodious harbour, with 
©very arrangement for their traffic purposes; and from 
this point a daily service of screw steamers of lighter,* 
draught will start, and deliver or collect cargoes fori 
them from the river, or lake ports of the interior, while! 
another line will keep Quebec in direct communication 
with the Lower Provinces on the Gulf. This, too, from 
the great facilities offered, will probably be the station 
of departure and arrival of the trans- Atlantic steamers, \ 
of which three distinct lines already connect the two 
countries together. These steamers are thronged even 



now with American travellers,* andwhen the communica- 
tion with the Western States is fully opened up, we may 
easily imagine what the effect will be. 

So far, I have riot touched upon the cities of 
Canada, and I must still leave them unnoticed, 
save that one, " Ottawa," which has quite recently 
been constituted the' Capital of this great country. 
In former times the seat of goverment has been by 
turns in Quebec, Montreal, Kingston, and Toronto. 
For "reasons, which! cannot enter on this evening, 
it was considered desirable to fix a permanent position 
for the government, and as each of the cities named put 
in a claim for that honour and advantage, the Canadian 
people, through their representatives, wisely resolved to 
submit the question to the Queen, and accept the Royal 
decision. This decision was given without favour to any 
rival Claims; a neutral city was chosen, offering great 
advantages, present as well .as future, for the seat of 
Government, and situated so as largely to partake of all 
the facilities of communication with the various portions 
of the eountry in its charge.. . , 

The new capital stands at. the. mouth of the Rideau 
River, on the south-west side .of the River Ottawa, that 
great river, second only to the St. Lawrence, which 
divides the upper province from the lower; the city 
is at about eighty-seven miles from the confluence 
of the Ottawa with the St. Lawrence. The river 
here is about half a mile broad, the two banks being 
connected bj' a fine suspension bridge, erected by the 
Provincial Government. The population is at pre- 
sent about 10,000. The great facilities it offers for 
manufacturing and commercial industries, owing to 
its water' communications, and immense water powers, 
combined with the various charms of the newly acquired 
title of capital, will no doubt rapidly increase its num- 
bers. The scenery round the city is of unsurpassed 
beauty— wild, romantic, picturesque, and presenting a 
variety rarely to be met with elsewhere. It is already 
the centre of the largest "lumbering" district in Canada, 
and minerals have been successfully worked in the dis- 
trict for some years past. 

Between the shores of the Ottawa and Lake Huron 
lies a territory rich to profusion in mineral wealth, and 
vast forests which will afford for many years to come 
the source of profitable employment to the hardy labourer. 
As fast as the axe of the woodman levels the forest, the - 
plough of the agricultural emigrant will turn up the soil, 
and rich harvests will be won for the supply of the ex- 
tensive markets of the old and new worlds. Rut beyond 
this tract of timber and mineral lands, through which 
must shortly flow the waters of the Huron to mingle with 
those of the Ottawa, lie other lands yet unexplored, and 
Unsubdued to the wants of civilization. 

Across the inland sea of the Huron there are the Red 
River settlements, the very garden of -the Hudson's Bay 
territory, over which monopoly arid exclusion have so 
long thrown a veil of mystery ,— Tbtii ? .from which, des- 
pite all restriction, there reach us. Rumours of rich and 
fertile lands, of abundant harvests; and of exhaustless 
wealth in the waters, the forests, and the mines. Still 
westward lies a vast tract of territory, the solitudes of 
which have been rarely disturbed, save* by the trapper or 
the Indian hunters in pursuit of the wild animals for 
their furs. Century after century has passed over the 
regions watered by the noble Saskatchewan ; the natu- 
ral produce of the soil has decayed upon it year after 
year — the leaves of the dark -forests have fallen in hun- 
dreds of succeeding autumns.and have enriched the plains 
to an extent with which even the most highly cultivated 
lands of old countries can bear no comparison. Nature 
has given not only a fruitful soil but a genial climate to 
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Portland to Liverpool ... 2,750 „ 
Boston to Liverpool.,. .,. ^,7Ji0 „ 
New York to Liverpool". 2,980 ,„ 
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these regions, and magnificent crops of golden grain of 
all kinds must reward the industry of those pioneers of 
civilization, who, at no very distant day will awaken the 
slumbering echoes of this hitherto sealed land. 

That this description is not overdrawn, Mr. Hinde's 
recent Report* to the Government bears testimony. He 
tells us that the area of cultivable land of the first 
quality in the valley of the Red River, and its affluent, 
the Assinniboine, within British territory exceeds 1,200,000 
acres, and that the land adapted for grazing in the same 
valley exceeds 3,000,000 acres ; that all crops cultivated 
in Canada succeed well, and often show a yield far in ex- 
cess of Canadian returns ; and that the climate, which 
is a few degrees more extreme than at Toronto, is well 
adapted for all the operations of husbandry. Sir W. 
Logan, too, tells us of the favourable geological features 
of the Ottawa and Lake Huron district, while in the 
reports of his able assistant, Mr. Murray, we find tracts 
of hard wood lands, sure indications of agricultural 
fertility, being met with throughout the entire country. 

It is in this region that the government allot the free 
grants of lands, which certainly offer great natural ad- 
vantages to the hardy settler. 

The report of another of Sir W. Logan's staff, Mr. 
Richardson, has called public attention to Anticosti, an 
island in the Gulf at the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
river. This large island, 135 miles long by 35 to 40 
miles in its widest parts, and containing about 1,500,000 
acres, is up to the present time totally unoccupied, — its 
only inhabitants, few in number, being engaged in attend- 
ing the lighthouses and in hunting pursuits. This state 
of things will not long remain, as, thanks to the Geo- 
logical Survey, we now know that the surface of the 
island is admirably suited to agricultural purposes. 
" The easily disintegrating character of the rocks form- 
ing the subsoil can scarcely fail to have permitted a great 
admixture of their ruins with whatever drift may have 
been brought to constitute a soil, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that the mineral character of these ar- 
gillaceous limestones must have given to those debris 
a fertile character. It is precisely on such rocks, 
in such a position, and with such an attitude, that the 
best soils of the west peninsular of Western Canada, as 
well as those of the Genessee country, in the State of New 
York, are placed. I have seen nothing in the actual 
soil," says Mr. Richardson, ** to induce me to suppose 
that, in so far as soil is concerned, Anticosti will be any- 
thing inferior to those regions, and considerations of 
climate only can induce the opinion that it would be in 
any way inferior to them in agricultural capabilities. 
The three months that I was on the island were alto- 
gether too short a time to enable me to form any opinion 
upon the climate of Anticosti. But taking into view the 
known fact that large bodies of water are more equable 
in their temperature than large surfaces of land, I should 
be inclined to suppose that Anticosti would not be so 
cold in winter, nor hot in summer, as districts that are 
more inland and more south, and that it would not com- 
pare unfavourably with any district between it and 
Quebec. While the autumn frosts would take effect 
later at Anticosti, the spring would probably be a little 
earlier at Quebec. But such is t the condition of the island 
at present, that not a yard of soil^has been turned up by 
a permanent settler, and it is the case that about a mil- 
lion of acres of good land, at the very entrance from the 
ocean to the province, are left to lie waste, while great 
expenses are incurred to carry settlers to the most dis- 
tant parts of the west." 

Another important settling country of great prospects, 
lying between Quebec and the Gulf, has been discovered 
by Sir W. Logan, the details of which will be given in 
his next report to the Provincial Government. In a 



* Report of the Canadian Red River Exploring Expedition, 
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recent letter he says :— " Last summer one of my ex- 
ploring parties visited the valley of Lake St. John, on 
the Saguenay. After passing the gneiss rocks, which 
give such grandeur to the scenery of the Lower Sague- 
nay, and such a forbidding agricultural aspect to the 
land for a breadth of 50 miles, this party were very much 
surprised to find themselves in a valley, which, though 
2 deg. north of Quebec, has a climate mild enough to 
ripen Indian corn and grow excellent wheat, and, in fact, 
to produce all that is produced between Montreal and 
Kingston. They went forward into this valley to the 
westward for 7*5 miles; it had then a breadth of 
50 miles, and the boundaries of it on each side appeared 
to run on far enough to give 30 miles more in length, 
so that we may say 5,000 square miles of a good settling 
country were visible. The soil was generally argilla- 
ceous, and the entire valley appeared to be underlaid by 
lime-feldspar. Settlement is gradually extending into 
it, and the inhabitants are very prosperous." 

Let me now briefly recapitulate the amount of accom- 
modation which Canada offers to new settlers, and you 
will have a good idea of the enormous resources of the 
country. Her present population is about 2,500,000, while 
her lands already occupied are equal to the support of a 
population of 10 millions. Then we have Anticosti, with 
its million of fertile acres ; the St. John's Lake Valley, 
where upwards of 3,000,000 acres have already been 
made known ; and, lastly, the important districts lying 
between the Ottawa and Lake Huron, where government 
allotments are now being made. Beyond these, the vast 
territories of the N.W. stretch out their arms wide enough 
to receive the surplus population of ihe old world for 
well-nigh all time to come. 

A circular, addressed by the Minister of Agriculture, at 
the commencement of the present year, to the various 
municipalities of the province, brought replies from 
154 places offering immediate remunerative employ- 
ment to 15,115 emigrants, either on the farms or 
in different branches of industry. Great as the advantages 
offered are to the mere labourer, and important though he 
be as an element of progress to the Colony, I cannot help 
thinking that, were the subject liberally entertained by 
the provincial government, and judiciously handled at 
home, a higher class emigration might be induced, which, 
while it would, from its own superior powers, be able* to 
advance itself far more rapidly, and with more certainty, 
than the lower class, would, from these very circumstances, 
return a greater and more permanent, as well as a more 
speedy benefit to the province. This would be drawn 
from the ranks of the small capitalist — especially the small 
farmer-— the man struggling, more or less hopelessly, 
against the onward progress of agriculture, without a suf- 
ficient knowledge of the principles of his cratt, or the- 
capital necessary for its successful prosecution. These defi- 
ciencies, fatal obstacles to his future at home in an old 
country, would disappear in Canada, where the contents 
of his head and of his purse would at once assume a 
higher value, and would be invested with the certainty 
of immediate and increasing returns. He would there 
find a soil capable of producing every variety of agricul- 
tural produce— a climate well suited to English constitu- 
tions—a country traversed from one extremity to the 
other by rivers, roads, railroads, and telegraphs — exhibit- 
ing signs of prosperity and comfort everywhere, and iii 
many places even the" superfluities and luxuries of older 
countries. Its admirable School System, unequalled even 
by that of any State of the Union, would relieve the mind of 
the settler from one serious consideration, by assuring him 
of educational advantages far beyond what he has been 
accustomed to at home. And should he fancy that a 
Canadian home would leave him ignorant of what was 
going on in the various parts of,the mighty world he had 
left, his doubts would soon be dispelled by showing him 
that the public press of .Canada already numbers 247 
newspapers and periodicals among its productions. Intel- 
ligence lags not there on its road, for these, with the an- 
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equalled facilities of the telegraph, speedily broadcast the 
news of Europe and of their home all over the land. 

The motto of Canada is, " Industry, Intelligence, and 
Integrity ," and her emblem is the Beaver. These three 
qualifications are required by all who desire to make 
speedy and honourable progress in life, and, when pos- 
sessed and exercised, they cannot fail, humanly speaking, 
to command success in Canada. There, there are no mono- 
polies, exclusive privileges, or great and impassable barriers 
between grades of society, j-uch as exist at home, to check 
or arrest the progress of the honest and industrious, but 
poor man. Canada is essentially " a land of hope not to 
be disappointed," the more especially for labour, whether 
skilled or unskilled — a land where there is " work and 
bread for all," and where the certain prospect of prosperity 
never fails to lessen daily toil and cheer the heart which 
has the courage to tru?»t in itself, and to believe in its right 
and power to acquire an honourable position among man- 
kind, with a full share of the blessings and privileges 
which, under Providence, justly belong to a free and honest 
life. 



DISCUSSION. 

The Chairman asked Professor Wilson whether he 
could give them any information about a celebrated fish 
of Lake Superior, " the siskawit," alluded to by Mr. 
Simmonds, in a paper in the third volume of the Society's 
Journal, page 40. He would read the following passage 
referring to it : — 

" The siskawit, a fish of Lake Superior, is reported to be the 
fattest fish that swims either in fresh or salt water. The fisher- 
men say that one of these fish, when hung by the tail in the hot 
sun of a summer's day will melt and entirely disappear except 
the bones. In packing about fifty barrels last season at Isle 
Roy ale, one of the fishermen made two and a half barrels of oil 
from the heads and leaf fat alone, without the least injury to 
the marketableness ot the fish. Besides this leaf fat the fat or 
oil is disseminated in a layer of fat and a layer of lean through- 
out the fish. They are too fat to be eaten tresh, and are put up 
for market like the Lake white fish and Mackinac trout — 
celebrated American delicacies." 

Mr. P. L. Simmonds said that the extract just read 
formed part of a paper " On some Undeveloped and Un- 
appreciated Articles of Raw Produce from different parts 
of the World," which he had read before the members at 
the close of 1854, and for which the Society had done him 
the honour to award him their silver medal. It was part 
of a passage in which he was directing public attention 
to the neglected river and lake fisheries of North Ame- 
rica, and it was known as a peculiarity of the fish of the 
American inland seas that they were very fat. 

Before Professor Wilson replied to the Chairman's 
question, he (Mr. Simmonds) craved permission to make 
a few remarks on the very excellent paper which had 
just been read — a paper which, from its valuable statis- 
tics and succinct details, was calculated to do much good, 
not only for the promotion of colonial interests, but also 
in diffusing sound and authentic information at home. 
Unfortunately, a great deal of ignoranee still prevailed 
among many classes in the United Kingdom respecting 
this, our nearest and most important emigration field. 
Relatively with our other possessions, Canada was making 
gigantic strides in progress and prosperity. He saw 
present his friend Sir Cusack Roney, who, from" his offi- 
cial position and practical experience, would no doubt be 
able to afford much valuable recent information connected 
with emigration and railroad operations. And as re- 
spected railways, Professor Wilson had rather understated 
the number of miles open, there being now 1,653 miles 
in working operation. It was satisfactory to mark the 
present condition of Canada and its improving prospects, 
which were mainly owing to its extensive land and water 
communications, which had been so fully described. But 
there were other causes at work. The Americans and the 
British settlers were now amicably trading together on mu- 
tually advantageous terms under the Reciprocity Treaty. 



There were now no boundary quarrels, no fishery dispute*, 
no hostile frontier warfare, but a beneficial through 
traffic was carried on up the St. Lawrence and the lakes 
to Chicago, and the Western States, and through Port- 
land over the Grand Trunk Line to Canada. But 
Canada should be viewed not only in its isolated charac- 
ter, but in the relation it was likely to bear, and the in- 
fluence it would exert in a ^Federative Union of the 
British North American Colonies, which would sooner 
or later take place, even as the union of the Australian 
Colonies was now being discussed by the several local 
legislatures. Canada, as had been well remarked, nad 
wisely directed her chief attention to the development 
of her agricultural resources. These were not only the 
mainstay, but the sure earnest of success for a young- 
colony. Minerals she had in abundance, the gold of the 
Chaudiere, the crystalline iron on the islands in Lake 
Nipissing, the marbles of the Belleville district, the 
beautiful lithographic stone extending over a tract of 
seventy miles, from Marmora to Lake Simcoe, the phos- 
phate of lime in the Ottawa valley and elsewhere, aiid 
the prolific copper mines on the Canadian shores of Lake, 
Superior, where one mass of virgin copper, weighing 
160,000 lbs., had been discovered. But the period had 
not yet arrived for the due development of theses 
Labour, capital, and manufacturing works. on a large! 
scale were yet deficient. Unlike Australia, whera 
agriculture had given place too much to mining,: 
which partook of a speculative and gambling character^ 
Canada had wisely looked to the products of the* 
farm and the forest, and these furnished the staples q& 
her prosperity. Last year we had imported 115*000* 
quarters of wheat from British North America. Thelatesti 
returns of exports given by Professor Wilson (those for i 
1856 ) , showed that 1 the total value, adding the exports to the * 
inland ports, amounted to about £8,000,000, averaging' 
nearly £4 per head of the population. And the value < 
of the imports, which, for 1856, was given at £1.1,000,000^ 
was last year still larger. Much of this was, however,) 
taken out by emigrants. Neither could the materials 
for constructive works, imported from England, be fairly 
apportioned to the population. Emigration, which had 
been rather slack for the two previous years, owing to 
the demands for enlistment during the war, was last year 
more active, about 2 1 ,000 souls having proceeded to the 
North American colonies, being an increase of between 
4,000 and 5,000 over the preceding years. Most of these, 
as the Chairman was aware, proceeded to Canada, and 
although some few passed on to the States, yet the largest 
portion settled in the colony, and there was even an im- 
migration from the States and lower provinces. What 
Canada was at present -they had heard in the course of 
the paper read, but what she was likely to be in a few 
years it was difficult to tell. Looking at the extraordinary 
advances that had been made since 1851, in another five or 
six years, with improved Atlantic and internal communi- 
cation—with the probable link of the submarine telegraph 
across the ocean — and with free grants of land, and the 
extended territory opened up in the Red River district, 
and the Ottawa valley, and the Saguenay. we should, 
probably, find another million added to the population. 
According to the report of the Commission on Crown 
Lands, for 1856, the total number of acres of surveyed 
land unsold remaining in Canada, was 6,732,220, and of 
unsurveyed, 168,845,455, which, added to private lands un- 
disposed of, made a total in that part of Canada drained 
by the St. Lawrence and its tributaries, conjectured at 
212,019,200 acres. Of this quantity, there were, in 
Western Canada, 830,398 surveyed, and 57,770,416 un- 
surveyed, and in Eastern Canada, 4,797,550 surveyed, 
and 112.075,039 unsurveyed. The direct trade with 
Canada had a large effect on shipping interests. 
Professor Wilson had alluded to the shipbuilding of 
Quebec, but there was a large amount of tonnage locally 
owned and employed in the Province. In 1856, 2,972 
ships, registering 230,000 tons, and 1.143 steamers, 
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registering 119,500 tone, passed up the Ht, Lawrence 
Canals; There were in the Canadian Lakes about 280 
vessels, averaging 176 tons, exclusive of small craft, 
and these ships were valued at half a million sterling. 
The timber, trade with Quebec, as was well known, em- 
ployed a large amount of tonnage, about 140 vessels, but 
the general entries of shipping from the British Ame- 
rican Colonies last year, amounted to 2,452 ships, aggre* 
gating 1,141,476 tons. Of these, the largest number 
came from the St. Lawrence. When we perceived what 
strides the various towns and districts of Canada had 
made, that its colonial revenues were healthy, and its 
public works on a gigantic scale as compared with other 
Brifcish^possessions — when we saw that the import trade 
of Montreal had doubled itself in the last ten years,' and 
that the provincial authorities were using their utmost 
exertions to advance the interests of the colony at home 
and abroad, there could be little doubt that, all things 
considered, it offered a desirable home for thousands of 
the handy and industrious population of the United 
Kingdom, especially the agriculturists and artizaris. 

Sir Cusaok Roney said he, in common with, all pre- 
sent, had listened with great interest and pleasure to the 
paper that had been read, which contained a mass of in- 
formation of the most valuable and truthful character, 
brought down to the latest period. With regard to the 
fisheries alluded to, he would state that, in the upper 
lakes, namely, Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, and 
Erie, very extensive fisheries were carried on. In 1856, 
there were from 80,000 to 100.000 barrels of tish caught, 
principally by Americans, and not by Canadians, which 
fish was salted and cured in the district, and formed a 
very considerable item of trade there. A very large 
quantity of the fish of the upper lakes was also used in 
a fresh state, and Detroit especially, one of the larges 
towns on the lakes, situated at the foot of the Lake St. 
Clair, consumed large quantities of ifo The fisheries of the 
lower St. Lawrence, too, thanks to an Act passed in 1856, 
by the Canadian Legislature, would receive an amount 
of protection which they had not hitherto had. There 
had been for many years a vast destruction of the young 
fish, and great carelessness with regard to them ; but 
now that the Act was passed for the proper protection of 
the fisheries, there would be an abundant supply of sal- 
mon, and by the employment of steam tugs on the St. 
Lawrence the fish was brought up to Quebec, and from 
thence it was conveyed by railway to Boston and New 
York, and other large cities of the United States on the 
eastern seaboard. The fish fetched very high prices. 
The Canadian Government, he was happy to say, had of 
late paid a good deal of attention to the fisheries of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and had established a system of 
lighthouses along the coast, and also fishing stations ; 
and he hoped that in the course of a year or two that 
trade would be largely developed. Professor Wilson 
had stated that the imports into Canada in 1856 
amounted to £10,000,000, whilst the exports in the same 
year were only of the value of about £8,000,000. 
Perhaps that might appear a circumstance rather unfa- 
vourable to Canada, but the fact was, that the imports 
of late had been very great in consequence of the con- 
struction of railways and other public works going on . 
there. The iron,* the locomotives, and almost every 
description of railway plant, had been imported, and as- 
nearly nine-tenths of the revenues of the Canadian 
Government consisted of customs duties, those articles, 
like most others, had had to pay a heavy duty. 
The consumption of imported articles by the actual 
consuming population of Canada was* below £10,000,000 
in the year; but, nevertheless, it was very large, amount- 
ing to £3 to £4 per head per annum, showing that almost 
every person in the colony was in a position to use in 
abundance those articles which contributed to the revenue 
of the country. The exports to the United States had 
increased in- a very large measure, in his opinion very 
much owingtf&theRieciprocity Treaty, which was brought 



ab'oUt by Lord Elgin in 1854, The development of 
trade- between Canada and the United States had been, 
verv great in consequence, but he was sorry to add that 
the" United. States Government had recently imposed 
restrictions upon that trade which were likely to have an 
injurious effect upon Canada ; but the mail which arrived 
the day. previous brought the intelligence that Lord 
Napier* our ambassador at Washington, had been engaged 
in conferences on this subject with the American Go- 
verrnent, which led to the hope that the restrictions to 
which he had alluded would .either be removed or very 
considerably modified. In the comparison made 
by Professor Wilson between the State of Ohio 
and Canada there was one feature of very considerable 
importance, as showing the progress which Canada was 
making in a department of agriculture equally impor- 
tant to that for which the colony had hitherto been 
chiefly celebrated— -viz., its production of wheat. He 
alluded to the quantity of cattle stock which they were 
acquiring. Ohio and Canada were in that respect about 
equal at the present time. In 1856, the number amounted 
to 900,000 head of cows and of cattle in each. In Ohio 
a great deal of attention was paid to the improvement of 
the breeds, and they had imported from this country 
some of our most valuable stock. It was, therefore, ilot 
to be imagined that henceforth Canada would enjoy 



celebrity as a wheat growing country only. They were 
paying great attention to other descriptions of agricul- 
tural production ; and thanks to the influence of agricul- 
tural societies, which extended all over the province, 
and to which the government contributed liberally 
in the shape of prizes, they were beginning to 
recognise the value of the rotation of crops and those 
other improvements which were so important in a country 
like Canada. The subject of emigration had been al- 
luded to in the paper, and, as that was a matter in which 
he had had some experience, he would take that oppor- 
tunity to express a hope that persons unsuited for emigra- 
tion to any new country would avoid going to Canada. 
Persons who were seeking employment as accountants, 
bookkeepers, clerks, and shopmen, in fact, all descriptions 
of persons accustomed to in-door occupations, were ex- 
tremely undesirable emigrants, because they could not 
get employment except at a very unremunerative scale 
of payment. They could not compete with the native 
article in the new country. The younger members of 
families already resident there were taken into those em- 
ployments, and they could afford to accept a lower rate 
of remuneration than those who had to support them- 
selves entirely by their own industry. Emigrants from 
England seeking such employment generally failed to 
attain their end, and these were the people who sent 
home accounts discouraging emigration. Such persons 
had far better stay at home. Canada at present was no 
place for them ; but to those accustomed to out-door oc- 
cupations, such as farmers with small capital, labourers, 
and persons accustomed to use their hands and legs, to 
them profitable employment would be found in Canada ata 
rate of remuneration that was unknown in this country 
for that description, of labour, and they might all hope to 
be successful if their conduct was good, and provided 
they were temperate. If a man were intemperate nothing 
could save him, for it f-eemed that intemperance— bad as 
'it was everywhere — was even snore destructive to human 
life in America than it was in this country. With regard 
to the great public works already executed and still pro- 
gressing in Canada, he might "be allowed to allude to 
that mighty structure, the Victoria Bridge. It would 
be the largest engineering work in the world. There 
were 24 spans with tubular girders, of the character 
shown in the drawings exhibited on each side of the 
room. These, with the exception of the centre one, 
were &40 feet wide. The centre span, which was in- 
tended to serve the purposes of navigation, was 330 feet 
wide, and there would be 60 feet between the water and 
the under surface of the tube. The piers were feevilted 
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off for the purpose of allowing the ice to pass away at its 
breaking up in the spring, which in that country was a 
formiuable occurrence indeed. Within the last four or five 
weeks, the ice was piled up to a height nearly equal to 
that of the under surface of the tubular girders, but not- 
withstanding its unusual accumulation this season, every 
pier stood as solid as the rock on which it was founded. 
This was important to notice, inasmuch as some of the 
tine masonry with which the quays along the river at 
Montreal were built was greatly damaged and torn up 
by the violence of the ice. He might mention a cir- 
cumstance of some importance which had occurred that 
day, although he could not state it as a certain fact. It had 
been proposed that the Leviathan should run for a period 
of years in connection with the Grand Trunk Railway 
of Canada, and this would be the means of carrying out 
emigrants to that colony and the Western States of 
America with an amount of comfort and attention to the 
wants of those persons, such as had never been experienced 
up to the present time. He believed the whole combina- 
tion would be one that would be eminently successful. 
It was a curious coincidence that exactly 10,000 tons of 
iron were used in the construction of the Leviathan, and 
the same amount of iron would be required for the tubes 
of the Victoria Bridge. Allusion had been made to the 
progress of the electric telegraph system in Canada. He 
only wished that the progress made there would react a 
little in this country. In Canada a message of ten 
words, exclusive of the addresses of the sender and re- 
ceiver, could be sent between Quebec and Montreal, a 
distance of 180 miles, for 6d., and a halfpenny for every 
additional word ; whilst for the shortest message to Li- 
verpool — 200 miles — the charge was 4s. From Quebec 
to Hamilton, between 400 and 500 miles, the charge for 
ten words was only Is. 6d. 

Mr.G. h\ Wilson, F.R.S. , would say one word with refer- 
ence to the latter portion of the paper, and the commentary 
of Sir Cusack Roney upon it. He (Mr. Wilson), in 
common with most other employers of labour, was often 
consulted by men who had saved a little money in this 
country, and who wished to benefit themselves and their 
families by emigration, but who did not see their way to 
do so. They were dissatisfied with their prospects at 
home, and they came to him for advice as to where they 
ought to go to. Up to the present time he had said that 
he believed Canada to be the right place. But this 
paper, he thought, gave the whole of the information 
that was required, and when it was remembered that 
it would be laid within a few days upon the tables 
of upwards of three hundred Mechanics' Institutions, and 
would be read by thousands of working men throughout 
the country, it was impossible to exaggerate its import- 
ance. 

The Chairman said, considering that Canada was one 
of the finest dependencies of the crown, he thought they 
could not but feel indebted to Professor Wilson for placing 
before the public an account of the resources of that 
country. He was, therefore, sure that they would 
heartily unite with him in according their thanks to 
Professor Wilson for his very admirable paper. 

The vote of thanks having been passed, 

Professor Wilson begged to express his acknowledg- 
ments for the honour they had done him. With respect 
to the fisheries, those he had alluded to were not at the 
upper part of the St. Lawrence so much as at the lower 
part, and on the Gulf. He was sure that anyone who was 
fond of salmon-fishing, and who had read the accounts 
which he had seen in reference to it, would not think of 
going to Norway, but would start at once for the St. Law- 
rence. In the Saguenay and the lower St. Lawrence, he 
believed the salmon fishing was of the very finest descrip- 
tion. A paper on this subject had been written by his 
friend Dr. Adamson, of Quebec, which afforded valuable 
information to those who went out upon such an 
expedition ; and there was also a communication 
by Mr. Nettle, confirming all that Dr. Adamson and 



others had written. But there were other fisheries of 
greater importance than the salmon. In the St. Law- 
rence—in the lower part of the river — the porpoise 
fishery was carried on, for the purpose of furnishing oil 
for the lighthouses, but he believed the extent to which 
it had been carried on was barely sufficient for the supply 
required by the contract which had been entered into. 
In the Exhibition of 1851, a novel feature in the Cana- 
dian products was a species of leather prepared from the 
skin of the porpoise, for which the exhibitor, as an en- 
couragement to pursue the matter, was rewarded with a 
medal, but he believed very little had been done with 
reference to it since. 

Mr. Simmonds stated that it was to some extent an 
article of commerce in this country, and was used for 
shoe leather and for other purposes. 

Professor Wilson added that he thought it was an 
article well worth attention. With regard to the salmon 
fisheries in that district, he was sure they would be carried 
out to a very large extent. He had tasted salmon in 
Scotland that had been sent from Vancouver's Island, 
and it was as fine flavoured as any he had ever eaten. 
With regard to the exports and imports of Canada, 
although the imports appeared to exceed the exports by 
about £2,000,000, yet this must not be considered an 
unfavourable sympton. He found, comparing the exports 
of 1856 with those of 1851, there was an increase of 150 
per cent., whereas the imports had increased only 100 per 
cent., and at that rate the exports would soon equal the 
imports in amount. 

A Map of Canada, showing the principal 
geological features of the country, will be issued 
with next week's number of the Journal. 

The Secretary announced that an Extra M eet- 
ing would be held on Friday next, the 14th 
inst., when a paper by Mr. T. Baker, " On the 
Plan Suggested by the Government Commis- 
sioners for Disposing of the Metropolitan Sew- 
age," would be read, anid that on Wednesday 
next, the 19th inst., a paper by Mr. Hyde Clarke, 
" On the English Settlement of the Hill Kegiona 
of India," would be read. 



MECHANICS' INSTITUTIONS AND MR. BAINES. 

At a meeting of the Council of the Institutional Asso- 
ciation of Lancashire and Cheshire, held in Manchester 
on Saturday, 24th April, 1858, it was resolved, on the 
motion of* Mr. Councillor Rumney, and seconded by 
Isaac Gregory, Esq., F.R.G.S. : — 

" That the thanks of the Council of the Institutional 
Association be presented to Edward Baines, Esq., for his 
admirable letter addressed to the Editor of the Times, 
entitled 'Are Mechanics' Institutes a failure or a 
success.' " * 

44 That this Council has no hesitation in assuring Mr. 
Baines that Mechanics' Institutions in Lancashire and 
Cheshire have fulfilled the chief objects of their founders, 
by imparting practical and useful instruction ; and, as 
their representatives, the members of this Council unani- 
mously express their deep obligation for his able and 
generous advocacy of their cause." 

J. W. HUDSON, Ph.D., Chairman. 
DAVID MORRIS, Hon. Secretary. 



SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

During the week ending 8th May, 1858, the visitors 
have been as follows : — On Monday, Tuesdav, and 
Saturday (free days), 6,872 ; on Monday and Tuesday 
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(free evenings), 4,825. On the three Students' days 
(admission to the public 6d.), 386 ; one Students' 
evening, Wednesday, 189. Total, 12,272. 
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MR. SANDERSON'S PAPER ON IRON. 

Sib, — In the report of the discussion on the papei' 
read last Wednesday, by Mr. Sanderson, " On the Manu- 
facture of Iron," I am made to say that about seven 
tone of atmospheric air are blown into the furnace to 
make a bar of iron, instead of a ton. As the error is 
almost obvious, I should not have written to request its 
correction, but Mr. Newton's observations on the remarks 
I made, which the lateness of the hour caused me to pass 
without reply at the time, induce me to address you 
now. I am well acquainted with all the attemptswhich 
have been made to economise the waste heat of the gases 
from the blast furnaces, most of which had been failures, 
until I had the pleasure, about eleven years ago, to see 
a plan which effected this object with complete success, 
carried out at the Iron Works of Ystalyfera, in South 
Wales. 

The method of doing this was contrived by Mr. Budd, 
the manager. The quantity of solid materials thrown 
into the furnaces to make one ton of cast-iron was about 
5J tons. These works produced 40 tons per day of very 
strong metal, and consumed 

Mineral, a clay ironstone „ , 100 tons. 

Fuel — Anthracite 80 ,, 

Flux — Mountain limestone 80 , , 

Total 210 tons. 

To smelt these solid materials in 24 hours, 20,736,000 
cubic feet of air were blown into the furnaces, which, at 
a mean density of 1*22 ounces to the cubic foot, amounts 
to 705 tons per day. It was not attempted to ignite the 
heated vapours from the furnaces by a mixture of atmos- 
pheric air, which is sometimes attended with danger, but 
they were brought down hot from the blast furnaces, and 
the heat which they brought with them was directly 
applied to useful purposes. The steam which worked 
the blast-engine was raised by carrying the heated 
vapours under and round the boilers, and the saving of 
coal effected by the economical use of the gases amounted 
to £3,000 a year. 

I subsequently advised the adoption of a similar plan 
at the Butterley and Codnor Park Iron Works, Derby- 
shire, where the Butterley Company continue to use it at 
both the above named works with complete success. But 
generally speaking those gases are wasted, and those 
who travel by night through the iron districts of Stafford- 
shire and elsewhere, see the country illuminated by their 
flames. This is a waste of coal and of money, and as 
coal is one great cause of England's prosperity, it ought 
to be better cared for, and its waste avoided. 

I am, &c, 
JOSEPH GLYNN. 

28, Westbourne-park Villas, London, W., 
May 8th, 1*58. 
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Delivered on lUh April* 1858. 
57 (2). Savings Banks— Account. 
175. Royal Navy— Paper. 
212. Army— Return. 

219. British Museum— Account and Estimate. 
224. Smithfield Market Site— Return. 

228. Sutherland Dock Bill— Return. 
55. Bills— County Management. 
69. Local Management. 

62. Chancery Amendment (amended). 

63. Church of England Special Services. 

64. Stamp Duty on Drafts. 

65. Exchequer Bonds (£2,000,000). 

Dioceses of Canterhury, London, Winchester, and Rochester- 
Report of the Commissioners. 

Delivered on 29th April, 1858. 
180. East India (Retired Officers, <fec.)- Return. 
196. Woolwich Rojal Milita-y Academy— Return. 
205. Grand Jury Presentments ( Ireland)— Abstract of Accounts. 

229. East India (Mutinies) -Copy of a Letter to the Governor- Gene- 

ral of India. 
Medical Charities (Ireland)— 6th Annual Report of the Com- 
missioners. 

Delivered on Ztoh April, 1858. 
186. Newspapers— Return. 

204. Reformatory Schools— Return (a corrected Copy). 
217. Soulages Collection— Return. 

232. Model Barracks and Public Offices— Return. 

233. Enfield Factory— Return. 

239. East India (Rail ways) -Return. 
68. Bill— Masters and Workmen. 

Delivered on 1st and 3rd May, 1858. 
221. East India (Mutinies)— Copies of Reports and. Dispatches. 
237. Battersea Park, &c— Return. 

240. Small Arms— Returns. 

341. East India (Army) — Return of the Sea Kit. 

243. Prideaux's Furnace Valve Door— Return. 
201 (8). East India (.Revenues, «fcc. )— Returns. 

244. Roads, <fec. (Scotland)— Return. 

118. Local Acts (32. Durham and Cleveland Union Railway; 33. 
Ballymeua, Baliymoney, Coleraino, and Portrush Junction 
Railway)— Admiralty Reports. 
66. Bilk— County Franchi e. 

70. Poor Law Amendment (amended). 

67. Weights and Measures. 

71. Oath 8 (Lords Amendments). 

Delivered on Uh May, 1858. 
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231. Exhibition of 1851— Accounts. 

234. Examinations (Army)— Return of Names of Successful tandi- 
dates. 

248. Enrolled Pensioners, &c— Return. 

249. East India (Bo} dell's Traction Engine)— Return. 
58. Bill — Universities (Scotland). 

Delivered on 5th May, 1858. 
162. Civil Service Estimates— Classes 1-6. . , 

251. East India (Civil Service)— Regulations for Examination of 

Candidates. . \ 

118. Local Acts (34. Stockton and Darlington Railway (North 

Riding Lines)— Admiralty Report. 
54. Bills— Patent Law Amendment. 

69. Medical Prolession and Medical Corporations. 

Delivered on 6th May, 1858. 
208. Poor Rates, &c. (Metropolitan Districts)- Return. 
238. Metropolis Turnpike Roads— 33nd Reportof the Commission e/s. 
247. County Treasurers (Ireland)— Acoount. 

Delivered on 1th May, 1858. 
98 (A II.) Poor Rates and Pauperism— Return (A). 

168. Increase and Diminution (P ublic Offices)— Abstract of Accounts. 

169. Superannuations (Public Offices)— Accounts. 
255. South Kensington Museum, &c— Returns. 
257. Navy (Continuance Service Men)— Return. 
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PATENT LAW AMENDMENT ACT. 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS AND PKOTBCTKMf AELOWED. 

[From Gazette, May 7, 1858.1 
Dated 1th April, 1858. 

742. F. Haines, Lime street — The- application of manufactured 
india-rubber as a substitute for whalebone, steel ribs, and 
other like articles, to various parts oi ladies' dress. 
Dated 12th April, 1868. 

786. J.Bailey, B. Oldtieid, and 8. Oody, Saiford-Imp. in ma- 
chinery for driving grindstones and giazers. 

7S8. P. Michel, Paris— An improved neck cloth or tie, means of 
connecting ties to collars, and an improved collar. (A com.) 

790. \V. Clark, 53, Chancery-lane— Imp. in the pattern surfaces or 
cards of Jacquard apparatus. (A com.) 
Dated 13*/* April, 1858. 

732. H. Whittles, Rochjale, J. Schufield :.nd E. Leach. Littlebo- 
rough, and J. Lord, Rochdale — Imp. in certain parts of 
steam engines. 

796. R. A. Brooinan, 166, Fleet-street— Imp. in cranes or appa- 
ratuses for raising and lowering weights. ( A com. ) 

798. P. A. Yardin, Moor^atc-street— imp. in trusses. 

800. W.E. Newton, 66, Chanccry-laue— Improved means for ope- 
rating railway brakes. (A com ) 

Dated 14*A April, 1858. 

302. G. I've, Blackburn, R. Smith, Longridge, n^ar Preston, and 
B. Croasdale, Whitton, near Blackburn— Imp. in looms. 

806. J. Gorham, Tunbridge, Kent — Imp. in optical instruments by 
the revolution of which Various designs or patterns may be 
produced to the eye. 

808. J. Gray, Uddingston, Lanark, N.B. — Imp. in ploughs. 

810. E. Green, Wakefield — Imp. in implements for harrowing, pul- 
verizing, cleaning, and breaking up land. 

812. J. Knight, Woodnouse Mills, near Rochdale — Imp. in ma- 
chinery or apparatus tor scouring, washing, and cleansing 
textile fabrics. 

Dated loth April, 1858. 

814. G. Davies,Duffryn, W. Jones, Caerleon, and J. Jones, Maindee, 
mar Newport — An improved method of finishing tinned, 
terne, or lead plates, without the use of grease. 

S18. J. Meyers, Westmoreland- place, City-road— imp. in the treat- 
ment of dark fur skins, in order to render thorn more highly 
ornamental. 

820. W. E. Newton, 60, Chancery-lane— Certain imp. in boots, 
shoes, and other coverings for the feet. (A com.) 

822. A. H. A. l>urant, Conservative Club, St. James's -An im- 

proved apparatus for husking and winnowing castor (and 

other) seed* and berries. 

Dated Uth April. 1858. 
824. J. G. Hodges, Manchester— Imp. in machinery or apparatus 

for embroidering, 
826. G.-G. Brown, 25, Wickham-terrace, New-cross, Dcptford— 

Imp. in fchips' binnacles. 

823. A. P. Price, Margate — Imp. in the treatment of certain zinc 

ores and compounds of zinc, and in the manufacture of zinc 
and oxide of zinc. 

830. A. P. Price, Margate— Imp. in the treatment and smelting of 
certain argentiferous or silver ores. 

Dated nth Aprit, 1858. 

832. J. Luis, In, Weibeck-street, Cavendish-square— A new system 
of window frames for railway carriages. (A com. ) 

8GG. F. C. Gilbert. Paris (Petite Villetto), Rue du Depotoir, 44 
(Seine), France — A disinfecting composition to purify 
waterclosets, and all insalubrious places. 

8J8. G. W. Bancroft, Bow-road— Imp. in the construction of cer- 
tain parts of railway carriages, to Insure safety in travelling. 

8i0. W. Carron v Birmingham — Imp. in constructing moulds for 
casing nails, spikes, and bolts. 

844. C. Hawker, Fishoourne, Isie of Wight— An improved inanu 
facture ot cartridge for fire-arms. (Partly a com ) 

846. T. Luck, Spalding- common, Lincolnshire -Imp. in machinery 
for raking and seeding land. 

843. J. U. Jeujiings, Holland-street, Blackfriaw— Imp. in the con 
8truction of sewers, culverts, arches, and other similar 
structures, and in the manufacture of blocks of clay, pot- 
tery, and other similar wares suitable to be used in such 
constructions. 

orrt T _ , Dated Wth April, 1858. 

850. J. Drake, junr., Huddersfield— Imp. i& sewing machines. 

852. W. Bulloughand J. Harrison, Blackburn— Certain imp. in 
looms for weaving, and in machinery for winding the corn 
U15e d in the manufacture of weavers' healds. 

3a4. H. Edwards,. Dalston^-Imp. in trowsers or other similar arti- 
cles of wearing apparel; 



870. 
871. 



J.M.Rowan, Glasgow, and T. R. Horttm, Birmingham-** 
Imp. in steam engines and boilers. 

J. Armstrong, 15, Nelson-street, Sunderland— Imp. ht appa- 
ratus used for preserving timber. 

Dated 20** April, 1858. 

J. Whiteley, Stapleford, Nottinghamshire — An imp. in ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of looped fabric*. 

W. S. Clark, Atlas Works, Upper Park-plaoe, Dorset-square— 
A nautical safe and life preserver. (A com.) 

G. Finlay^on, Gi^hty Burn, N.B. — Imp. in machinery or appa- 
ratus for sowing or depositing seeds in land. 

J. B. Smith, Hockley, near Birmingham— Imp. in adjusting 
the position of pendent and other lamps. 

D. Moore, Brooklyn, U.S. — An imp. in tire tongs. 

J. Leadbetter and G. Terry, Leeds — Imp. in the manufacture 
of metallic trunks, and other receptacles for property. 

J. Rawstome, Abingdon -villas, Kensington — Lmproved. meant 
for stopping or retarding the progress of ahips or vessels. 
Dated 21st April, 1858. 

J. Adkios, Church street, Islington, and T. O. L. Buss, Hat- 
ton-garden— Certain imp. in ships* compasses. 

A. Ogilvie, Denmark-street, Soho square, and J. Richardson* 
449, New Oxford-street — Imp. in apparatus for working 
steam engines. 

A. Shrimpton, 112, Stanley-street, Pimlico— Animp. or imps, 
in the manufacture of metallic bedsteads, and other articles 
for sitting, lying, or reclining upon. 

M. Ross, (iallowtreegate, Leicester — Imp. in the manufacture 
of frarars for looking glasses, pictures, and other repre- 
sentations. 

J. Copcutt, 50, St. John street, Clerkenwell— Imp. in the 
manufacture of gas, and in the apparatus employed therein. 

W. H. F. Talbot, Lacock Abbey, Wiltshire— Imp. in the art 
of engraving. 

J. Horsey, Greek-street — Imp. in india-rubber and other 
pouches, and in elastic bands or ring fastenings for pouches. 

E. Green andE. Green, junr., Wakefield— Imp. in apparatuses 
for generating and superheating steam, and for heating. 

J. J. Lane, Newgate -street — An improved arrangement of 
punches and dies in eyelet machines. 

B. Parker, Clapham— Imp. in the permanent way of railways. 

Dated 22nd April, 1858. 
S. Clegg, Dover-cottage, Putney— Imp. in gas meters. 
G. Gilmour, Massachusetts, U.S.— A telegraph cable or rope 
shackle. 



Inventions with Complete Specifications Filed. 

886. G. Gilmour, Massachusetts, U.S. — A new and useful or im- 
proved messenger shaokle block.— April 22, 1858. 

919. A. F. Emery, Massachusetts, U.S.- A new and useful ov im- 
proved machine for sewing cloth and other material. (A 
com.)— April 26, 1858. 

930. J. H. Bennett, 8, Vamburgh-place, Leith— An improved ar- 
rangement of safety valves for steam, gas, or any aereform 
or liquid body."— April'27, 1858. 



2825. 

2833. 

2836. 
2838. 
2845. 
2847, 
2851. 
2854. 
2909, 
2917, 
3017, 



WEEKLY LIST OF PATENTS SEALED. 
3049. J. Hoddell. 
3011. J. P. Brignon. 
3114. R. Oxland. 
3148. W. Nunn. 
470. H. Doulton. 



May 1th. 

W. Wilson and J. J. J. 
Field. 

G. Weedon and T. T. Wee- 
don. 

W. Devon. „ 

C.E. Lecointe. 

P. Madden. 

O. W. Wahl. 

J. Williams. 

F. H. F.BertranddeSuray. 

J. Clarke. 

J. Denton. 

M. A. F. Mennons. 



May llth. 

2852. E. Coleman. 
2ts58. W. J. Gifford. 
2863* G. Haseltine. 
2873. J. E. Hodges. 
2875. J. Taylor. 
2880. D. Foxwell. 
119. J. Brown. 



Patents on which thk Stamp Duty of £50 has been Paid. 



May 3rd. 
1036. R. K. Bowlty. 

May Ith. 
1088. T. C. Eastwood and T. 

Whitley. 
1099. G. T. Bousfield. 

May 5th. 
1031. J. Bowron. 
1044. D. Morrison. 



May 6th. 

1016. J. Hands. 

1019. J. H. Johnson. 

1027. T. T. Liuaard. 

Io30. J. A. Williams. 

1057. J. Harris and T. Summer- 
son. 

May 1th. 

1035. T. Williams and J. H. 
Fuller. 



WEEKLY LIST OF DESIGNS FOR ARTICLES OF UTILITY REGISTERED. 



No* hi the Date of 

Register. Registration. 



Proprietors' Name. 



Address. 



4083 
4084 
4085 
4086 

40 s7 



May 1. 

,k 7. 

» 7. 



Tort Monnaie 

Cover for Jug 

Cast Iron Waggon Wheel.. 
Rabbit Trap 



Roller Blind Spring 



C. Weintraui.jun 

W. Spurrier , 

Fossick and Hackworth. 
H. Lane 

J. Apperley and Co 



Offenbach. 

Birmingham. 

Stockton-on-Tees. 

Wednesfleld, near Wolverhampton. 

/Dudbridge Works, Stroudwater, 

\ GloMflesterahire* 



